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TiruLaR BisHop or Neso, AUXILIARY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
FREIBURG. 


Born at Bruchsal, October 7, 1839. Died January 31, 1921. 


There will be few Priests and Teachers in the English and 
German-speaking countries who have never heard or made use 
of Doctor Knecht’s Commentary on Meys Bible History (not, 
as the English edition has it, on Holy Scripture). The 
twenty-fifth German edition is just in the press, the third 
English edition appeared in 1910, and there are translations 
in eighteen other languages. The original purpose of the work 
was to counteract the evil influences of the 


KULTURKAMPF IN BADEN. 


Before Bismarck attacked the Church in Prussia and the 
Empire (1872) the Government of the Grandduchy of Baden 
tried to bring the Catholic Church under the full control of 
the State. Although the Protestant population of the country 
was only one-third of the total, there remained among the 
Catholics of the former Diocese of Constance a strong 
remnant of Josephinism sowed by the former Vicar General 
Wessenberg, and the infection of the French philosophers had 
not yet disappeared. An illiberal and intolerant majority 
(calling itself “Liberals”) tried to get control of the Church 
property, the schools, the education of the Clergy, and even 
the appointment of the Archbishop. The Venerable Metro- 
politan Herman von Vicari resisted and protested, and in 
consequence was for a time interned in his own palace. After 
his death the Government by an unjustifiable use of the veto 
made, after the death of the aged Archbishop in 1869, the 
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appointment of a successor impossible until the year 1883. 
As Curate, Beneficiat, and Parish Priest, Knecht wielded his 
pen in order to defend the rights of the Church against her 
enemies, and to arouse the apathetic Catholics to energetic 
political and social action. But the education question was 
even then his chief department. 

As Religious Inspector for the extensive Deanery Lahr, he 
saw the need of a more intensive method in Religious Instruc- 
tion, since the hostile education laws had reduced the influence 
of the Priest in the school and the hours devoted to Religious 
subjects. The Priest was to give Catechism twice a week, 
the Schoolmaster Bible History once a week, but he could also 
use another weekly hour for the reading of Bible History. 
Knecht’s Commentary with an appended syllabus (found in 
the German edition) and its Concordance, was intended to 
secure the fullest utilization of Bible stories in Catechetical 
Instruction and to serve as a common basis for the work of the 
Teacher and the Priest. 


BISHOP KNECHT’S VIEW AS TO THE POSITION OF THE CATECHISM 


The Commentary is based on the Bible History of Schuster, 
improved and adapted by Father Mey. Although Knecht used 
and appreciated the work of this Priest, he was diametrically 
opposed to the view of the latter as to the use of the Catechism 
in the lowest forms of elementary schools. 

Mey in his manual “Vollstandige Katechesen fiir die untere 
Klasse der Katholischen Volksschule” bases his method on 
the view that for the lower classes Bible History must take 
the lead, and that the Catechism should only be used for 
children over nine years of age. So he bases twenty-five lessons 
more or less on stories of the Old Testament and thirty-three 
on the New Testament. 

Knecht in the second paragraph of the introduction to his 
Commentary attacks this method on several grounds: 

1. It is against the rule of Faith of the Catholic Church 
to deduce the facts of Faith and Morals from Holy Scripture. 

2. In his own work Mey does not and cannot consistently 
follow this principle, for his lessons (nominally under the 
heading of the Old Testament) on the sign of the Cross (2), 
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the blessed Trinity (4), the Our Father (20, 21), have no 
basis in the history of the old dispensation. 

3. Whilst objecting to the use of the Catechism in the lower 
forms Mey drew up a summary of each lesson in the form of 
two or three questions and answers, i.e., he made up a new 
Catechism, and so in fact contradicts himself; for simple ques- 
tions from the Catechism would have served the same purpose. 


DR. KNECHT’S VIEW AS TO THE USP OF BIBLE HISTORY 


There is no need to repeat here those statements of Dr. 
Knecht which are found under number three in the Introduc- 
tion to the English edition. But it may be worth while to 
record here one point which is not emphasized in the latter. 
It might appear from the middle part of the English Intro- 
duction as if Dr. Knecht did not expect or advocate a course 
of Bible History in our elementary schools. This opinion is 
contradicted by the German edition. In it he gives a collec 
tion of schemes for different schools according to the size of 
the staff. We must also remember that according to the 
syllabus arranged between the Archiepiscopal Curia and the 
Baden Government the Teacher must give Bible History. So 
we find that he puts down for the lower division of the 
smallest country schools twenty-seven stories of the Old 
Testament and twenty-six of the New Testament, not accord- 
ing to doctrinal groups but in chronological sequence. For the 
upper division of such small schools he provides a four years’ 
course and selects for the first and third years stories of the 
Old, for the second and fourth years stories of the New Tes- 
tament. By this means nearly all the events contained in his 
Commentary are fully treated at least once in the school career 
of a village child. 

We see how by this arrangement the Priest can, without 
much loss of time, and without interrupting the Catechetical 
theme, utilize the Biblical events known to the children 
through the course of Bible History. 

There is another advantageous feature in the German 
edition which at present could not be embodied in the English 
translation. The paragraphs of the Commentary proper 
embody in the German text questions from Debarbe’s Cate- 
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chism used in South Germany. When once we have a universal 
Catechism in English this addition will be a splendid means 
of repeating the doctrine of the Catechism and of illustrating 
it more fully during the Bible lesson. 


DR. KNECHT AS AN ADMINISTRATOR 


After having served in the care of souls for twenty years, 
Dr. Knecht was made a Canon in 1882, and from that time 
took a full share in the administration of the huge Metro- 
politan Diocese. To four Archbishops he was a staunch and 
loyal collaborator. Archbishop Orbin had been confirmed by 
Rome as Metropolitan on condition that Dr. Knecht should 
become his Auxiliary. But the Baden Government protracted 
the negotiations, and so he was not made Bishop until 1894. 
He became Vicar Capitular from 1896 to 1898. It was an open 
secret that on the occasion of the vacancies in 1886, 1896, and 
1898, his name on the list as candidate for the Pallium was 
struck off by the Baden Government. The latter was afraid of 
his energy and zeal and preferred candidates from the diocese 
whom it thought more pliable or outsiders who were not sup- 
posed to know the wily tricks of the Ministers. Before he died 
Bishop Knecht had the satisfaction of taking part in the elec- 
tion of his youngest colleague in the Chapter as Metropolitan 
without any interference of the new Baden Government. 
The demonstration of love and gratitude on the occasion of 
his silver episcopal jubilee and his 80th birthday in 1919 and 
the imposing crowds at his funeral testify to the appreciation 
of his work as a Bishop especially for education and the 
provision of new Churches in the Protestant portions of the 
Archdiocese. He often alluded to his name as an incentive to 
help others and to make himself the servant of others. We 
may hope that his Divine Master will give him now the reward 


of the good servant. 
Lampert No te, O.8.B. 


Erdington Abbey, 
Birmingham, England. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
WESTERN CANADA* 


By Rev. Donatp A. McLean 
INTRODUCTION 


The question of the relation of the Catholic schools to the 
State system has engaged not a little attention on the part of 
educators and legislators of modern times. In Canada the 
problem has been a live one, and in the various provinces it 
has found different solutions. In all but one, Catholic schools 
have been in some way recognized as a part of the provincial 
systems. 

The purport of this dissertation is to investigate the relation 
of Catholic schools to the systems of education in three more 
recently settled provinces of Canada—British Columbia, AJ- 
berta, and Saskatchewan—the most western provinces of the 
Dominion. 

As the Federal Constitution and the Federal Legislature of 
Canada have played an important part in the matter of deter- 
mining the legal status of denominational schools within the 
various provinces, it will be necessary as a preliminary 
requisite for any complete understanding of the question, to 
consider carefully the bearing of the Federal Constitution on 
the matter of education. And as the relation of the Federal 
Constitution to the question of Catholic or denominational 
schools is determined largely by the legal status which Catholic 
schools may have had prior to the organization of the Terri- 
tories or Colonies into Provinces, it will be necessary to 
investigate the early history of Catholic schools in western 
Canada. That being accomplished, the present legal status of 
Catholic schools shall be set forth, and their claim to future 
continued State recognition shall be determined. 


THE CANADIAN FEDERAL CONSTITUTION AND SEPARATE OR 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 


When the various issues were being considered by the repre- 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arte. 
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sentatives of the Colonies in the discussions prior to the 
Confederation of the Canadian Colonies, in 1867, none perhaps 
aroused more interest or called forth more contention than 
the matter of education. When the final steps were being 
taken in the drafting of the Federal Constitution for the new 
Dominion, foremost among the momentous problems taxing 
the wisdom of the Fathers of Confederation was the question 
of public schools for the various provinces. Like the Ghost 
of Banquo, it “would not down.” Nor on any other of the great 
Federal issues was there greater difference of opinion as to 
how the contentious subject should be treated. It was not 
long, however, before all realized that to effect anything like 
Federal union, satisfactory constitutional settlement would 
have to be given to the problem of providing safeguards for 
the right of the different religious minorities of the several 
colonies to separate or denominational schools. Accordingly, 
in 1867, when the union of the four provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia was effected by 
the Imperial sanction given to the British North America 
Act constituting the Dominion of Canada, the educational 
issue received what was believed to be satisfactory and perma- 
nent treatment in the clauses embodied as section 93 of the 
Canadian Federal Constitution. 

For some years previous to Confederation, the subject of 
separate schools had been a prolific source of controversy, 


_ particularly in Upper Canada (Ontario). In that province, 


shortly after the Act of Union of 1840, a general system of 
education had been instituted which provided for a greatly 
restricted form of separate schools for the Catholic minority. 
This failed to give satisfaction, especially since continued 
efforts were being made to curtail further, or even entirely 
abolish, the rights of the Catholic minority, with the result 
that “there was much heated contention over Separate Schools 
in Upper Canada from 1849 to 1863.’ 

A system of separate schools which gave complete liberty 
and afforded entire satisfaction to the Protestant minority 
had been in operation in Lower Canada (Quebec) for some 


*Porrit, E., “Evolution of the Dominion of Canada,” p. 243. New 
York, 1918. 
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time. “The English Protestant minority of Quebec had been 
conceded their own schools even long before the Act of Union 
of 1840. At the time of Confederation the English Protest- 
ant minority in Quebec possessed a completely independert 
system of education. They had their own academies, their 
own normal schools, their own inspectors, their own Committee 
of the Council of Public Instruction, while at the time of 
Confederation under the Union the Catholic minority pos- 
sessed none of these.’”? 

The Honorable John Rose, representing Montreal Centre, 
speaking in the Legislative Assembly in 1865, when the ques- 
tion of the educational rights of the minorities was being dis- 
cussed, witnesses to the generous treatment given to the 
Protestant minority of Quebec prior to Confederation. “Now, 
we,” says Mr. Rose, “the English Protestant minority of Lower 
Canada, can not forget that whatever right of separate educa- 
tion we have was accorded to us in the most unrestricted way 
before the Union of the Provinces (1840), when we were in a 
minority and entirely in the hands of the French population. 
We can not forget that in no way was there any attempt to 
prevent us educating our children in the manner we saw fit 
and deemed best, and I would be untrue to what is just if I 
forgot to state that the distribution of State funds for edu 
cational purposes was made in such way as to cause no 
complaint on the part of the minority.”* 

But although the Protestants of Quebec enjoyed liberal 
separate school privileges prior to Confederation, they were 
yet unwilling to leave the matter in the hands of the legisla- 
ture of the province, which was likely to be predominantly 
Catholic. Headed by Mr. A. T. Galt, Finance Minister in the 
MacDonald Government, who represented the Protestant 
minority of Quebec, they insistently demanded that their 
separate school privileges be safeguarded and expressly guar- 
anteed by the new Federal Constitution. Only on these terms 
would they assent to Confederation. Sir Charles Tupper, one 
of the Fathers of Confederation, speaking in the Federal House 


*0’Hogan, Thos., “Sacred Rights of Minorities,” Canadian Freeman, 
May 8, 1919. 


‘Ewart, John S., “The Manitoba School Question,” p. 56, Winnipeg, 
1895. 
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in 1896 on the Manitoba School Question, attests this fact 
in the following statement: “I say with knowledge, that 
but for the consent to the proposal of Mr. Galt, who represented 
especially the Protestants of Quebec, and but for the assent 
of that conference to the proposal of Mr. Galt that in the 
Confederation Act should be embodied a clause which would 
protect the rights of the minorities, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, in this country, there would have been no Con- 
federation. It is significant that but for the clause protecting 
minorities the measure of Confederation would not have been 
accomplished.”* The Honorable Alexander Mackenzie, an- 
other of the great leaders in Canadian politics, who had for- 
merly been a vigorous opponent of separate schools in Ontario 
- and in the Canadian legislature, finally becoming convinced 
that a separate school system was the only solution of the 
problem, alsoe-supported the measure. It was he who, later, 
fathered the North-West Territories Act, which embodied the 
separate school principle by providing for the Territories, as 
will be seen later, a separate school system similar to that 
of Quebec. Speaking on the New Brunswick school situation 
in the Dominion House on March 10, 1875, he stated: “For 
many years after I held a seat in the Parliament of Canada 
I waged war against the principle of Separate Schools. 1 
had hoped, young and inexperienced as I then was, to estab- 
lish a system to which all would ultimately yield their assent. 
Sir, it was impracticable in operation and impossible in politi- 
cal contingencies and consequently . . . when the Quebec reso- 
lutions were adopted in 1864 and 1865, which embodied the 
principle that should be the law of the land, the Confedera- 
tion took place under the compact then entered upon. 1 
heartily assented to that proposition and supported it by 
speech and vote in the Confederation debates.”° 

Another of Ontario’s bitter opponents to the separate school 
system and a leader of the Liberal Party in the Canadian 
Legislature, George Brown, finally consented to section 93, “as 
a necessary condition for the Scheme of Union.” 


‘Weir, G. M., “Separate School Law in the Prairie Provinces,” p. 21, 
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Catholic and Protestant minorities alike found an able 
champion of their rights on the educational question in the 
person of the Premier of the day, Sir John A. MacDonald. 
He it was who, in 1855, introduced into Parliament a bil] in 
the interest of separate schools in Ontario, and carried his 
measure in spite of the bitter opposition of George Brown. 
By his fearless defense of the educational rights of the minori- 
ties, even George Brown was won over to voting for the adop- 
tion of the safeguarding constitutional enactment, “having,” 
as he said, “not the slightest hesitation in accepting it as a 
necessary condition of the Scheme of Union.”® So when the 
matter came up in the Assembly for the final vote, “the as- 
sembly was almost unanimous in supporting the Separate 
School clause which was incorporated in the British North 
America Act, even its former opponents, George Brown and 
Alexander Mackenzie, defending its adoption.”’ 

A solution which would settle the controversy on educational 
rights for all times was thought to be found in the educational 
clause embodied as a part of the British North America Act 
or Canadian Constitution. Lord Carnarvon, who was father- 
ing the Confederation Bill in the Imperial Parliament, spoke 
at its second reading with reference to section 93 on Educa- 
tion, as follows: “The clause has been framed after long 
and anxious controversy in which all parties have been repre- 
sented, and on conditions to which all have given their con- 
sent ... but I am bound to add as to the expression of my 
own opinion that the terms of the agreement appear to me 
to be equitable and judicious.’”* 

The agreement which Lord Carnarvon characterized as 
“equitable and judicious” stands today as the Federal back- 
ground of the Canadian Provincial School Systems. By these 
constitutional safeguards it was intended that the educational 
rights and privileges of the religious minorities enjoyed by 
law “prior to Confederation, or granted by any province since 
the date of Union,” should be protected from invasion by the 
provincial legislatures. For any adequate consideration of 


*Ewart, op. cit., p. 52. . ‘ 
"Putnam, G., “Edgerton Ryerson and Education in Canada,” p. 5, 


Toronto, 1889. 
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the separate school problem in Canada and the legal standing 
of Catholic schools in any of the provinces of the Dominion 
it is necessary, then, to understand clearly section 93 of the 
British North America Act of 1867 and its relation to the 
particular provincial system in question. 

Section 93 of the Canadian Federal Constitution provides 
that: 

“In and for each Province the Legislature may exclusively 
make laws in relation to education subject and according to 
the following provisions: 

“(1) Nothing in such law shall prejudicially affect any 
right or privilege with respect to denominational schools which 
any class of persons have by law in the province at the union. 

“(2) All the powers, privileges and duties at the union by 
law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the Separate 
Schools and schools trustees of the Queen’s Roman Catholic 
subjects shall be and the same are hereby extended to the 
dissentient schools of the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Cath 
olic subjects in Quebec. 

“(3) Where in any province a system of separate or dis- 
sentient schools exists by law at the union or is thereafter 
established by the legislature of the province an appeal shall 
lie to the Governor-General-in-Council from any act or deci- 
sion of any provincial authority affecting any right or privilege 
of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects to Education. 

“(4) In case any such provincial law as from time to time 
seems to the Governor-General-in-Council requisite for the due 
execution of the provisions of this section is not made or in 
case any decision of the Governor-General-in-Council on any 
appeal under this section is not duly executed by the proper 
provincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such 
case and as far only as the circumstances of each case re- 
quires the parliament of Canada may make remedial laws 
for the due execution of the provisions of this section and of 
any. decision of the Governor-General-in-Council under this 


section.” 
According to the provisions of section 93 of the Canadian 


"British North America Acts, 1867-1915, Ottawa, 1917. 
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Federal Constitution given above, the exclusive right and 
power to enact legislation relative to the education and the 
educational systems in any province is given to the provincial 
legislatures. They, and they alone, have the right to establish 
a general system of education applicable to the whole province 
and to all classes and denominations, provided the rights of 
every class of persons with respect to denominational schools 
are safeguarded. Sub-section 1 does not debar the provincial 
legislatures from legislating on all matters pertaining to 
denominational schools. The prohibition bears only on the 
rights and privileges of religious minorities and on legisla- 
tion which injuriously affects such rights as are had “by law” 
at the time of union or are afterwards obtained by provincial 
enactment. The provincial legislature may, in the words of 
Judge Patterson, of the Supreme Court, “without prejudicially 
affecting denominational rights,” legislate on such subjects as 
“compulsory attendance of scholars, the sanitary condition of 
school houses, the imposition and collection of school rates for 
the support of denominational schools and sundry other mat- 
ters which may be dealt with without interfering with de- 
nominational characteristics of the school.’’’° 

Sub-section 1 does not specify in detail how far or to 
what extent the provincial legislature may make enactments 
without infringing on the rights guaranteed by section 93. “It 
devolves upon the courts to decide in any one case, whether 
or not any provincial legislation concerning denominational] 
schools does or does not prejudicially affect any right or privi- 
lege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the Province at the Union.”™ 

Sub-section 2 applies directly only to the two provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, yet it was intended by the original 
framers of the Constitution to apply in conjunction with the 
other sub-sections, indirectly at least, to the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where it was supposed that 
a like system of separate schools would be established, for 
Lord Carnarvon, in presenting the provisions of the Bill to 
the House of Lords, addressed them as follows: “Your Lord- 


“Supreme Court of Canada Reports, “Manitoba Case,” p. 374. 
“Clement, W. H. P., Canadian Constitution, Toronto, 1904, 
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ships will observe some rather complicated arrangements in 
reference to education. The object of this clause is to secure 
to the religious minority of one province the same rights, 
privileges, and protection which the religious minority of 
another province may enjoy. The Roman Catholic minority 
of Upper Canada, the Protestant minority of Lower Canada 
and the Roman Catholic minority of the Maritime provinces 
will thus stand on a footing of entire equality. But in the 
event of any wrong at the hands of the local majority, the 
minority have a right to appeal to the Governor-General-in- 
Council and may claim the application of any remedial laws 
that may be necessary from the central Parliament of the 
Confederation.”’* Yet the Privy Council decided in the case 
of New Brunswick, in which province Catholic schools had 
the strongest claim to recognition under section 93, that “no 
such right or privilege existed there.”** Sub-section 2 would 
seem, then, in reality to have very little bearing on the separate 
or Catholic school issue of the other provinces of the Dominion. 

Sub-sections 3 and 4 were added to provide for an effective 
safeguard for the educational rights and privileges of religious 
minorities, when such rights or privileges are enjoyed “by 
law” either before or after the Union, against future invasion 
by “any provincial authority.” They constitute an additional 
substantive enactment to sub-section 1, which has reference 
only to such “denominational” schools as might have a legal 
existence in a province at the time of the Union. Sub-section 
3 provides for the possibility of an appeal in relation to “edu- 
cation” and not merely to “denominational schools,” while 
sub-section 4 provides for remedial legislation on the part 
of the Dominion Parliament in case of the failure of the 
provincial legislature to enact the necessary legislation in 
the event of a sustained appeal under sub-section 3. 

The functions of the Governor-General-in-Council are not 
of a judicial character, so the appeal provided for under this 
section is not for the Governor-General-in-Council to decide 
upon the constitutionality of provincial enactments or of the 
decision of the “provincial authority” mentioned in this sub- 


“British House of Lords Debates, February 19, 1867. 
“Wheeler, Conference Law, pp. 362-7, Toronto, 1896. 
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section. This appeal would seem to be limited to supervising 
or suggesting alterations in provincial enactments affecting 
any right or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic 
minority of the Queen’s subjects with respect to Education. 
In the event of the ruling decision, or whatever it may be 
called, of the Dominion executive not being duly executed by 
the provincial authorities, the provisions of sub-section 4 may 
be invoked."* 

But before sub-sections 3 or 4 can be invoked as a condi- 
tion precedent to any right of interference with provincial 
enactments, there must exist some really valid provincial legis- 
lation which affects the same right or privilege enjoyed by the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the province under 
either a pre-confederation or post-confederation law. Here it 
is not a question of legislation “prejudicially affecting a 
right or privilege with respect to denominational schools”: 
such legislation would be ultra vires, and it would be the 
function of the courts to render a decision to that effect. 
An appeal demanding interference on the part of the Do- 
minion authorities can only be sustained in connection with 
valid provincial educational legislation which affects in some 
way “some right or privilege of the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic minority.” Such provincial legislation, although 
valid, might be unjust, clumsy, or unworkable, and under this 
clause the Federal Parliament has the right and power tv pass 
any such “remedial legislation” as the circumstances of such a 
case require. So, in the Manitoba School Case the Privy 
Council in 1892 decided that the Manitoba legislation of 1890, 
abolishing separate schools, was valid, inasmuch as “no right 
or privilege, which the Catholics of Manitoba had at Union, is 
violated or prejudicially affected by the law” of 1890, while in 
1895, the same court decided that where “the sole question to 
be determined is whether a right or privilege which the Roman 
Catholic minority previously enjoyed has been affected by 
the legislation of 1890, their Lordships are unable to see how 
this question can receive any answer but an affirmative,” and 
that the Dominion Parliament has power “to legislate upon 
matters of education in so far as was necessary to protect 


“Clement, Op. Cit., p. 323-24. . 
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the Protestant or Catholic minority as the case might be.”** 

But in this case, as in any others that come up for settlement 
under section 93 of the Federal Constitution, the duty of the 
Governor-General-in-Council would be to issue a remedial or- 
der to the provincial legislature in question. Should this order 
not be carried out by the provincial authorities, resort may 
then be had, but only “in so far as the circumstances of such 
case require,” to the enactment of remedial legislation by the 
Federal Legislature of Canada. 


“Brophy, “Attorney General of Manitoba,” 1895, A. C. P., 219-220. 


THE RADICALISM OF SHELLEY AND ITS SOURCES* 
By J. McDona.p, Pa. D. 


(Continued) 


Godwin’s principle of justice is that each should do to others 
all the good that is in his power. It is an impartial treatment 
of every man in matters that relate to his happiness—a treat- 
ment which is to be measured solely by a consideration of the 
properties of the receiver and the capacity of him who bestows. 
Everything should be so disposed—material comforts so dis- 
tributed as to give the same amount of pleasure to all. Per- 
sonal and private feelings such as gratitude and parental 
affection should be destroyed. A just man will consider the 
general good only. Hence if my father and a stranger who is 
of more benefit to society than my father are both in danger 
of death, I am bound to try to save the stranger first.*° Shelley 
has something similar to this in his Essay on Christianity: “I 
love my country, I love the city in which I was born, my 
parents, my wife and the children of my care, and to these 
children, this woman, this nation, it is incumbent on me to do 
all the benefits in my power. ... You ought to love all man- 
kind, nay every individual of mankind. You ought not to love 
the individuals of your domestic circle less, but to love those 
who exist beyond it more.” Godwin says that one principle 
of justice is “to be no respecter of persons.”* In a letter to 
Miss Hitchener, October, 1811, Shelley writes: “I .. . set my- 
self up as no respecter of persons.” “The end of virtue,” says 
Godwin, “is to add to the sum of pleasurable sensation.” In 
the Essay on Christianity Shelley writes: “This and no other 
is justice: to consider under all circumstances and con- 
sequences of a particular case how the greatest quantity and 
purest quality of happiness will ensue from any action; this is 
to be just; and there is no other justice,” Godwin®” attempts 

*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic University of America 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
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to tell how we can find out whether an action would be just 
or not. He warns us against measuring the morality of an 
action according to existing laws. We can determine its 
morality only by trying to estimate the amount of happiness 
or pain it will cause others. “One of the best practical rules 
of morality,” he writes, “is that of putting ourselves in the 
place of another. ... It is by this means only that we can 
form an adequate idea of his pleasures and pains.” Shelley 
expresses the same thought in his Defense of Poetry: “A man 
to be greatly good must imagine intensely and comprehen- 
sively; he must put himself in the place of another and many 
others; the pains and pleasures of his species must become his 
own.” 

For Shelley laws are “obscure records of dark and barbarous 
echos,” “tomes of reasoned wrong glozed on by ignorance.”** 
Lawyers are those who, skilled to snare 

The feet of justice in the toils of law 

Stand, ready to oppress the weaker still.* 
“Government,” he says, “cannot make a law, it can only pro- 
nounce that which was the law before its organization, viz.: 
the moral result of the imperishable relations of things ;”* 
and in his Address to the Irish: “No act of a national repre- 
sentation can make anything wrong which was not wrong 
before: it cannot change virtue and truth.” All this is merely 
a repetition of Godwin’s principles. “Immutable reason,” he 
says, “is the true legislator, and her decrees it behooves us to 
investigate. The functions of society extend, not to the mak- 
ing, but the interpreting of law; it cannot decree, it can only 
declare that which the nature of things has already decreed.”* 

Godwin was a communist rather than a socialist. Every kind 
of cooperation was repugnant to him. With regard to the 
distribution of wealth he taught that any given article belonged 
to him to whom it will give the greatest sum of benefit or 
pleasure. A loaf of bread, v. g., belongs to the man who needs 
it most. Shelley holds that if the properties of the aristocrats 
“Enquirer, p. 298. 

“Prom. Unbound, III, 4, 167. 

"Queen Mab. 


“Decl. of Rights, art. 15. 
“Political Justice, I, p. 221. 
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were resolved into their original stock, and if each earned his 
own living, each would be happy and contented, and crime and 
the temptation to crime would scarcely exist. “If two 
children,” he writes, “were placed together in a desert island 
and they found some scarce fruit, would not justice dictate an 
equal division? If this number is multiplied to any extent of 
which number is capable, if these children are men, families— 
is not justice capable of the same extension and multiplication? 
Is it not the same, are not its decrees invariable?”** Again in 
his Essay on Christianity: “With all those who are truly wise, 
there will be an entire community not only of thoughts and 
feelings but also of external possessions.” Both Shelley and 
Godwin put the rent-roll of lands in the same class as the 
pension-list which is supposed to be employed in the purchase 
of ministerial majorities. 

It is a calculation of Godwin, says Shelley, “that all the 
conveniences of civilized life might be produced if society 
would divide the labor equally among its members, by each 
individual being employed in labor two hours during the 
day.” Godwin says that the means of subsistence belong 
entirely to the owner. The fruits of labor belong to the laborer, 
but he is only the steward of them. He can consume only what 
he needs, and must preserve and dispense the rest for the bene- 
fit of others. In his Hssay on Christianity, Shelley writes 
“every man in proportion to his virtue considers himself, with 
respect to the great community of mankind, as the steward 
and guardian of their interests in the property which he 
chances to possess.’*°? When Shelley proposed to share his 
income with Elizabeth Hitchener he said that he was not do- 
ing an act of generosity, but one of justice—“bare, simple 
justice.” Godwin says that new inventions and the refine- 
ments of luxury are inimical to the welfare of society. These 
mean more work for the poor while only the rich are 
benefited." “The poor,” writes Shelley, “are set to labor— 
for what? Not the food' for which they famish; not the 
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blankets for want of which .. . no; for the pride of power, 
for the miserable isolation of pride, for the false pleasures of 
the hundredth part of society.” Godwin says that the direct 
pleasure which luxuries give is very small. They are prized 
because of the love of distinction which is characteristic of 
every human mind. Fine bonnets and wealth would not be 
desired by a family living on a desert island. Why not let the 
acquisition of learning and the practice of virtue instead of 
wealth be the road to fame. Shelley writes— 


And statesman boasts 
Of wealth. ... How vainly seek 
The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue.’ 


Again: “the man who has fewest bodily wants approachest 
nearest to the Divine Nature. Satisfy these wants at the 
cheapest rates and expend the remaining energies of your 
nature in the attainment of virtue and knowledge.... Ye 
can spend no labor on mechanism consecrated to luxury and 
pride.’”*** “There is no wealth in the world,” says Godwin, 
“except this, the labor of man.’*** Every new luxury is a new 
weight thrown on the shoulders of the laborer, for which they 
receive no benefit. In the Notes to Queen Mab, Shelley writes: 
“there is no real wealth but the labor of man.” “What is 
misnamed wealth,” writes Godwin, “is merely a power vested 
in certain individuals by the institutions of society to compel 
others to labor for their benefit.°° “Wealth,” says Shelley, “is 
a power usurped by the few to compel the many to labor for 
their 

Shelley during his sojurn in Ireland, in the spring of 1813, 
published the Declaration of Rights. This pamphlet after- 
wards led to the arrest of his Irish servant, Daniel Hill, for 
distributing the same without authority. Many propositions 
of the Declaration of Rights bear considerable resemblance to 
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some of the proposals of the Declaration of Rights adopted by 
the Constitutional Assembly of France in August, 1789. 

No. 3 of Shelley’s Declaration reads as follows: “Govern- 
ment is devised for the security of rights. The rights of men 
are liberty and an equal participation in the commonage of na- 
ture.” Proposition No. 2 of the Constituent Assembly is: 
“The object of every political association is the conservation 
of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man. These rights 
are liberty, security, resistance to oppression.” 

In No. 4 Shelley says: “As the benefit of the governed is, 
ought to be, the origin of government, no man can have any 
authority that does not expressly emanate from their will. The 
corresponding constituent proposition is: “The principle of 
all authority resides essentially in the nation; no body, no 
individual can exercise any authority that does not expressly 
emanate from it.” 

Compare Shelley’s No. 6 with Nos. 1 and 17. No. 6: “All 
have a right to an equal share in the benefits and burdens of 
the government. Any disabilities for opinions imply, by their 
very existence, barefaced tyranny on the side of the govern- 
ment, ignorant slavishness on the side of the governed.” No. 
1 of the Assembly: “Men are born and remain free and equal. 
Social distinctions can only be founded on the common good.” 
No. 17: “Property being an inviolable and sacred right, no 
one can be deprived of it, unless public necessity evidently 
demands it, and then only on condition that indemnity be 
made.” 

No. 7 of the Declaration resembles the constituent Nos. 8 
and 9. Shelley says: “The rights of man in the present state 
of society are only to be secured by some degree of coercion 
to be exercised on their violator. The sufferer has a right 
that the degree of coercion employed be as light as possible.” 

No. 8: “The law should establish only those punishments 
that are strictly and evidently necessary, &c.” 

No. 9:“. . . all unnecessary severity should be repressed 
by law.” 

Shelley’s No. 9 and the constituent No. 7 declare that no 
man has the right to resist the law. 

No. 15 of the Declaration resembles No. 5 of the Constituent 
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Assembly. No. 15: “Law cannot make what is in its nature 
virtuous or innocent to be criminal, any more than it can 
make what is criminal to be innocent. Government cannot 
make a law; it can only pronounce that which was the law 
before its organization, viz., the moral result of the imperish- 
able relation of things.” No. 5: “Law has only the right to 
prohibit those actions which are injurious to society. Any- 
thing that is not forbidden by the law cannot be prevented, 
and no one can be constrained to do that which is not or- 
dained by law.” 

Shelley’s No. 21 is: “The government of a country ought to 
be perfectly indifferent to every opinion. Religious differ- 
ences, the bloodiest and most rancorous of all, spring from 
partiality.” This corresponds to constituent No. 10: “No one 
should be disturbed on account of his opinions, even religious 
ones, provided their manifestation does not endanger the 
public order established by law.” 

Finally compare Shelley’s No. 27 with constituent No. 6. 
No. 27: “No man has a right to be respected for any other 
possessions but those of virtue and talents. Titles are tinsel, 
power a corruptor, glory a bubble, and excessive wealth a 
libel on its possessor. No. 6: “All citizens, being equal in the 
eyes of the law, are equally admissable to every dignity, posi- 
tion, and public employment according to their capacity, and 
without any other distinction but those of.virtue and talents.” 

Shelley’s political views were somewhat modified by the 
influence of Leigh Hunt. The two friends probably met for 
the first time in January, 1814. Both were sensitive and of a 
retiring disposition, dwelling in a world of books and dreams. 
Hunt, like Shelley, advocated Catholic emancipation, freedom 
of the press, and reform of parliamentary representation. He 
differed from Shelley in this, that he was more practical, and 
had more faith than his friend in the advantages of such par- 
tial reforms as the abolition of child labor and of the slave 
trade, the reduction and equalization of taxes, and the educa- 
tion of the poor. Hunt advocated the reform of military dis- 
cipline, while Shelley claimed that standing armies should be 
abolished altogether. Hunt carried on his attacks against 
the evils of the time in the pages of The Examiner, which 
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everybody read in those days. In 1813 the Hunt brothers 
were fined and imprisoned for an offensive article on the 
Prince Regent which appeared in their paper. Shelley must 
have offered to pay this fine, as Hunt records in his auto- 
biography that Shelley made him a princely offer. In Decem- 
ber, 1816, the Shelleys, after their return from the continent, 
were the guests of Hunt at Hampstead and received his sup- 
port and sympathy during the Chancery suit. Through Hunt, 
Shelley made the acquaintance of the Cockney circle, includ- 
ing Keats, Hazlitt, Reynolds, Novello, Brougham and Horace 
Smith. In return for all this Shelley gave freely of his money 
to Hunt. 

One acquainted with the Englishman’s sense of honor may 
wonder at the unusual way Hunt and Godwin accepted money 
from Shelley and others. It must be remembered though 
that these men believed no man had exclusive ownership in 
superfluous wealth. They received what Shelley could spare 
as if they were taking what belonged to themselves. 

Farly in 1817 Shelley wrote A Proposal for Putting Reform 
to a Vote, a pamphlet which today in England would be con- 
sidered conservative. It suggested that a meeting be held at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern “to take into consideration the 
most effectual measures for ascertaining whether or no a 
reform in Parliament is the will of the majority of the in- 
dividuals of the British nation. It disclaimed any design of 
sanctioning the revolutionary schemes which were imputed to 
the friends of reform, and declares that its object is purely 
constitutional. The pamphlet advocates annual parliaments, 
but not universal suffrage. In it Shelley expresses himself in 
favor of retaining the regal and aristocratical branches of our 
constitution until the public mind “shall have arrived at the 
maturity that can disregard these symbols of its childhood.” 
“Political institutions,” he there writes, “are undoubtedly 
susceptible of such improvement as no rational person can 
consider possible as long as the present degraded condition 
to which the vital imperfections in the existing system of gov- 
ernment has reduced the vast multitude of men shall subsist. 
The securest method of arriving at such beneficial innovations 
is to proceed gradually and with caution.” 
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In February, 1817, the Shelleys went to live at Marlow. 
There was much suffering among the lacemakers of that town 
and Shelley went continually among the unfortunate popula- 
tion, relieving the most pressing cases of distress to the best 
of his ability. He had a list of pensioners to whom he made 
a weekly allowance. One day he returned home without shoes, 
having given them away to a poor man. 

On March 11, 1818, Shelley, accompanied by his family, 
quitted England, never again to return. In Italy, as in Eng- 
land, he continually changed his place of abode. During the 
year 1818 he wrote Lines Written among the Euganean Hills, 
Julian and Maddalo, and also began Prometheus Unbound. 
This last work was completed in Rome during the summer and 
fall of 1819. “The poem,” he says in the preface, “was chiefly 
written upon the mountainous ruins of the baths of Cara- 
calla, among the flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous 
blossoming trees which are extended in everwinding labyrinths 
upon its immense platforms and dizzy arches suspended in 
the air.” Prometheus Unbound is considered by many to be 
Shelley’s most important work. Mr. J. A. Symonds declares 
that “a genuine liking for it may be reckoned the touchstone 
of a man’s capacity for understanding lyric poetry.” Mr. 
Rossetti waxes eloquent over “The immense scale and bound- 
less scope of the conception; the marble majesty and extra- 
mundane passions of the personages; the sublimity of ethical 
aspiration; the radiance of ideal and poetic beauty which 
saturates every phase of the subject.” 

Prometheus, according to W. Rossetti, is the mind of man. 
In his preface to the poem Shelley writes: “But Prometheus 
is, as it were, the type of the highest perfection of moral and 
intellectual nature impelled by the purest and truest motives 
to the best and noblest ends.” At the opening of the drama 
Prometheus is discovered bound to an icy precipice in the 
Indian Caucasus. He is kept there by the tyrant Jupiter. 
whom he helped to enthrone in place of Saturn. Mercury is 
sent to Prometheus and offers him freedom from torture on 
condition that he reveal the secret of averting the fall of 
Jupiter. This Prometheus refuses to do because it would seat 
the tyrant more securely on his throne. He is then left to 
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the untender mercies of the Furies. These torture him by 
making him contemplate all the misery of the world and the 
futility of hoping for any release from it. They expose to 
view the wrecks of all the schemes ever advanced for the 
regeneration of society, and especially the hate, bloodshed, 
and misery which followed in the wake of the most promising 
of them all, the French Revolution. They remind him that 
Christ’s mission is a failure; that His followers are perse- 
cuted; and that Christianity has not lessened the deceit and 
selfishness of man. The anguish of Prometheus is mental 
rather than physical. He cries out to the Furies 


Thy words are like a cloud of winged snakes, 
And yet I pity those they torture not. 


His hope and optimism, however, triumph over all; and the 
Furies vanish. A chorus of spirits come to console him and 
promise that he shall overcome Death. Prometheus feels, 
nevertheless, that all hope is vain without love. Conditions 
will remain as they are until Asia, the spirit of love in nature, 
will be freed. At the end of the first act one of the nymphs, 
Panthea, departs to seek Asia. She is found in a lovely vale 
and is described as a being of exquisite beauty, “whose foot- 
steps pave the world with loveliness.” Panthea then con- 
ducted Asia to the cave of Demogorgon. This being has neither 
limb, nor form, nor outline; yet it is felt to be a living spirit. 
Asia asks it when will the destined hour arrive for the release 
of Prometheus. The answer is “Behold!” and just then the 
roof of the cave bursts asunder, and the chariots of the Hours 
are seen passing by. One of them stops and tells Asia that 
nightfall “will wrap heaven’s kingless throne in lasting night.” 
Asia is transformed before them. Misery gives place to love 
and joy. Another spirit with “dove-like eyes of hope” con- 
ducts Asia to the throne of Jupiter. 

The third act presents the catastrophe. It opens with a 
long speech of Jupiter in which he exults over what he be- 
lieves to be the approaching conquest of man’s soul. Little 
does he realize, however, that his fall is at hand. The car of 
the Hour arrives with Demogorgon. At this sight Jupiter is 
filled with terror and exclaims, “Awful shape, what art thou?” 
Demogorgon answers, “Eternity. Demand no direr name. 
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Descend and follow me down the abyss.” The secret is now 
revealed. Jupiter has just married Thetis and the child of 
this union is to destroy his father. The curse is fulfilled; 
Jupiter falls into the abyss. Prometheus is then released by 
Hercules. Strength ministers to wisdom, courage, and long- 
suffering Love, as a slave to its master. Prometheus is united 
with Asia; mankind with love. The Golden Age has at last 
arrived. Henceforth there is to be no tyranny nor evil of any 
kind. Love is to be supreme and is to make all wise and 
happy. Man is released from bondage and is now free to do 
as reason directs. 


The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains, 
Scepterless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise; but man, 
Passionless? no, yet free from guilt or pain, 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them, 
Nor yet exempt, tho’ ruling them like slaves, 
From chance, and death, and mutability, 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 


The drama should end here. The tyrant is overthrown and 
man is happy. In a note on the play Mrs. Shelley says that it 
originally had but three acts. Later on a fourth act was 
added, a sort of hymn of rejoicing over the fulfillment of the 
prophecies with regard to Prometheus. In it specters of the 
dead hours bear time to tomb in eternity. The spirits of 
the mind reappear and chant their hymns of praise and thanks- 
giving. 

Prometheus represents mankind. He is oppressed by the 
very being, Jupiter, to whom he himself has given power. 
Jupiter must not be considered as the abstract power of moral 
evil. He represents those institutions, political and religious, 
which man himself has created. Jupiter’s downfall is brought 
about by his own offspring; man himself can overthrow 
tyranny. In the marriage of Jupiter and Thetis, Shelley seems 
to portray the overweening arrogance through which a polit- 
ical tyranny invests itself with the pomp of a false glory and 
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which always precedes its downfall. The form of Demogor- 
gon assumed by the child of this union undoubtedly means 
Revolution, that Revolution which follows the marriage of 
unrighteous power to arrogant display.’ Demogorgon may 
be looked upon, too, as Reason; Asia, the Spirit of Love, comes 
in contact with Demogorgon, Reason, aad moves it to action. 
The poet here means to image to us the profound truth, that it 
is only through contact with emotion that abstract thought 
can become roused to action and be a vital and dynamic power 
in the sphere of practical life. It is only after having met 
Demogorgon that the power of Asia is set free. If reason must 
be inspired by passion before it can prevail, “love on the other 
hand must become instinct with wisdom before it can be made 
manifest in that glory which shall save the world.” 

After the interview with Demogorgon, Asia, love, is trans- 
figured, “its rosy warmth pervades the whole creation, and its 
power is revealed triumphantly supreme. This is the act 
through which, in the secret mystery of creation, the redemp- 
tion of Prometheus is achieved. Thus through a double proc- 
ess, destructive and constructive—by revolution and by love— 
is set free the human soul.’’** Rossetti regards Prometheus 
as the anthropomorphic God, created by the mind of man, and 
tyrannizing over its creator; but surely, as Miss Scudder says, 
the myth is quite as much political as theological. 

Prometheus Unbound was fiercely attacked in the Quarterly, 
and Shelley, thinking that Southey was the author of the 
article, wrote to him about it. Southey answered him that he 
did not write the article in question, and at the same time 
read him a lecture on the necessity of giving up his evil prin- 
ciples. Shelley felt that he was being misjudged and wrong- 
fully accused by one whom he could not suspect of ill-will, 
and this no doubt helped to keep him a radical, even if he were 
inclined at this time to become more conservative. 

During 1819, meetings were held all over the country by the 
laboring classes to consider ways and means of bettering their 
condition. On August 16, 1819, a huge one was held at St. 
Peter’s Field, Manchester, with the view of urging parliamen- 
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tary reform. The magistrates had previously declared that 
such a meeting would be illegal and the city authorities had 
made extensive preparations for the preservation of the peace. 
After an enormous crowd had gathered around the speakers, 
forty of the yeomanry cavalry attempted to make their way 
through the multitude to arrest the ringleaders. When it was 
found that they could not reach the platform a hasty order 
was given to three hundred hussars to disperse the crowd. 
They made a terrific charge, which resulted in the killing of 
six people and in the wounding of fifty or sixty others. The 
news of this affair roused in Shelley violent emotions of in- 
dignation and compassion. Writing to his publisher, Mr. 
Oliier, he thus comments on the affair: “The same day that 
your letter came, came the news of the Manchester work, and 
the torrent of my indignation has not yet done boiling in my 
veins. I wait anxiously to hear how the country will express 
its sense of this bloody, murderous oppression of its destroyers. 
Something must be done. What, yet, I know not.” He calls 
it “an infernal business” and says that it is but the distant 
thunders of the terrible storm which is fast approaching. 
“The tyrants here, as in the French Revolution, have first shed 
blood.” 

The Manchester “massacre” inspired Shelley to write the 
Mask of Anarchy. Leigh Hunt was asked to print it in The 
Examiner, but he refused. “I did not insert it,’ Hunt wrote, 
“because I thought that the public at large had not become 
sufficiently discerning to do justice to the sincerity and kind- 
heartedness of the spirit that walked in this flaming robe of 
verse.” In this poem Shelley is not so vague and indefinite 
as he is in Prometheus Unbound. He shows there that he has 
a grasp of the practical wants of men. “What art thou, Free- 
dom ?” Shelley asks, and he replies: 


Thou art clothes, and fire, and food 
For the trampled multitude— 
No—in countries that are free 
Such starvation cannot be 

As in England now we see. 


Even here Shelley exhorts his countrymen to seek reform 
through peaceful methods. He tells them to oppose meekness 
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and a to violence and tyranny; and then the tyrants 
will return with shame 
To the place from which they came 
And the blood thus shed will speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek. 

There is very little recorded concerning the relations that 
existed between Robert Owen (England’s first socialist of 
note) and Shelley. One of Owen’s biographers states that 
Shelley’s spirit appeared to Owen at a spiritualistic seance, 
and that Owen exclaimed, “Oh, there is my old friend, Shel- 
ley.” It is certain at any rate that Owen was a close friend 
of Godwin, and consequently had at least an indirect influence 
on Shelley. Queen Mab, moreover, was the gospel of the 
Owenites. 

For Shelley’s later views we are indebted to his Philosophical 
View of Reform which Professor Dowden discusses in his 
volume Transcripts and Studies. Shelley wrote to Leigh Hunt 
on May 26, 1820, and enquired if he knew any bookseller who 
would publish an octavo volume, entitled a Philosophical 
View of Reform. The plan of the work was to include chap- 
ters on: (1) The sentiment of the necessity of change; (2) its 
causes and its objects; (3) practicability and necessity of 
change; (4) state of parties as regards it; (5) probable, pos- 
sible, and desirable mode in which it should be effected. The 
work was never published, however, and it is said that the 
manuscript cannot now be found.’ 

The treatise opens with a brief historical survey of the chief 
movements on behalf of freedom which have taken place since 
the beginning of the Christian era. He describes historical 
Christianity as a perversion of the utterances and actions of 
the great reformer of Nazareth. “The names borrowed from 
the life and opinions of Jesus Christ were employed as sym- 
bols of domination and imposture; and a system of liberality 
and equality, for such was the system preached by that great 
reformer, was perverted to support oppression.” He eulogizes 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century and sees in the 
Government of the United States the first fruits of their teach- 
ing. Two conditions are necessary to a perfect government: 
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first, “that the will of the people should be represented as it 
is”; secondly, “that that will should be as wise and just as 
possible.” The former of these obtains in the United States; 
and, in so far as the people are represented, “America fulfills 
imperfectly and indirectly the last and most important con- 
dition of perfect government.” 

He then condemns “the device of public credit” and the new 
aristocracy which arose with it. This new order has its basis 
in fraud, as the old had its basis in force. It includes attor- 
neys, excisemen, directors, government pensioners, usurers, 
stock jobbers, with their dependents and descendants. 

What are the reforms that he advocates? Today some of 
them would be considered too mild by even a conservative. 
He would abolish the national debt, the standing army, and 
tithes, due regard had to vested interests. He would grant 
complete freedom to thought and its expression, and make the 
dispensation of justice cheap, speedy and attainable by all. 

A reform government should appoint tribunals to decide 
upon the claims of property holders. True, political institu- 
tions ought to defend every man in the retention of property 
acquired through labor, economy, skill, genius or any similar 
powers honorably and innocently exerted. “But there is an- 
other species of property which has its foundation in usurpa- 
tion or imposture, or violence.” “Of this nature is the prin- 
cipal part of the property enjoyed by the aristocracy and the 
great fundholders.” “Claims to property of this kind should 
be compromised under the supervision of public tribunals.” 

From an abstract point of view, universal suffrage is just 
and desirable, but since it would lead to an attempt to abolish 
the monarchy and to civil war some other measure must be 
tried instead. Mr. Bentham and other writers have urged the 
admission of females to the right of suffrage. “This attempt,” 
Shelley writes, “seems somewhat immature.” The people 
should be better represented in the House of Commons than 
they are at present. He would allow the House of Lords 
to remain for the present to represent the aristocracy. 

All reform should be based upon the principle of “the 
natural equality of man, not as regards property, but as re- 
gards rights.” 
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“Whether the reform, which is now inevitable, be gradual 
and moderate or violent and extreme depends largely on the 
action of the government.” If the government refuse to act, 
the nation will take the task of reformation into its own 
hands and the abolition of monarchy must inevitably follow. 
“No friend of mankind and of his country can desire that 
such a crisis should arrive.” “If reform shall be begun by 
the existing government, let us be contented with a limited 
beginning with any whatsoever opening. Nothing is more idle 
than to reject a limited benefit because we cannot without 
great sacrifices obtain an unlimited one.” “We shall demand 
more and more with firmness and moderation, never anticipat- 
ing but never deferring the moment of successful opposition, 
so that the people may become capable of exercising the func- 
tions of sovereignty in proportion as they acquire the posses- 
sion of it.” 

The struggle between the oppressed and the oppressors will 
be merely nominal if the oppressed are enlightened and ani- 
mated by a distinct and powerful apprehension of their object. 
“The minority perceive the approaches of the development of 
an irresistible force, by the influence of the public opinion 
of their weakness on those political forms, of which no gov- 
ernment but an absolute despotism is devoid. They divest 
themselves of their usurped distinctions, and the public tran- 
quillity is not disturbed by the revolution.” The true patriot, 
then, should endeavor to enlighten the nation and animate it 
with enthusiasm and confidence. He will endeavor to rally 
round one standard the divided friends of liberty, and make 
them forget the subordinate objects with regard to which they 
differ by appealing to that respecting which they are all 
agreed. 

Shelley seems to think that revolutionary wars are seldom 
or never necessary. A vigilant spirit of opposition, together 
with a campaign of enlightenment, will usually suffice to 
bring about the desired reforms. It is better to gain what 
we demand by a process of negotiation which would occupy 
twenty years than to do anything which might tend towards 
civil war. “The last resort of resistance is undoubtedly in- 
surrection.” 
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The work ends with a consideration of the nature and con- 
sequences of war. “War waged from whatever motive ex- 
tinguishes the sentiment of reason and justice in the mind.” 

Shelley, following Godwin and Condorcet, was a firm be- 
liever in the perfectibility of human nature. “By perfectible,” 
Godwin writes, “it is not meant that man is capable of being 
wrought to perfection. The idea of absolute perfection is 
scarcely within the grasp of human understanding.” “The 
wise man is satisfied with nothing. Finite things must be 
perpetually capable of increase and advancement; it would 
argue, therefore, extreme folly to rest in any given state of 
improvement and imagine we had attained our summit.’’**° 
In a letter to E. Hitchener, July 25, 1811, Shelley writes: 
“You say that equality is unattainable; so, will I observe is 
perfection ; yet they both symbolize in their nature, they both 
demand that an unremitting tendency towards themselves 
should be made; and the nearer society approaches towards 
this point the happier it will be.” 

The development of the race, they believe, has been along 
the following lines: Man emerged from the savage state under 
the attraction of pleasure and the repulsion of pain. Self- 
love, his only motive of action, made him at once social and 
industrious, led him to confound happiness with unregulated 
enjoyment, made him avaricious and violent, and caused the 
strong to oppress the weak and the weak to conspire against 
the strong. Slavery and corruption have consequently fol- 
lowed on the liberty and innocence of primitive times. But as 
man is perfectible this condition of things cannot last. The 
diffusion of knowledge together with the discoveries and in- 
ventions recently made, have already been productive of great 
progress. Humanity is now fairly started on a career of con- 
quest; the emancipation of the mind is rapidly advancing. 
Soon morality itself will come to be rationally viewed; it will 
be universally acknowedged that there is only one law, that 
of nature; only one code, that of reason; only one throne, that 
of justice; and only one altar, that of concord." Shelley had 
unbounded faith in human nature and believed that the down- 


“Political Justice, IV, 2. 
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fall of tyranny must soon take place. He believed that the 
world would resolve itself into one large communistic family, 
where every man would be independent and free. 

Godwin says that “there will be no war, no crime, no admin- 
istration of justice, as it is called, and no government. Be- 
sides this there will be neither disease, anguish, melancholy or 
resentment.’?? The sun of reason will of itself disperse all the 
mists of ignorance and the pestilential vapors of vice. It will 
bring out all the beauty and goodness of man. Love will be 
universal; everybody will seek the good of all. Earth, Shelley 
thinks, will soon become a garden of delight. 

O Happy Earth, reality of Heaven 
Of purest Spirits thou pure dwelling-place 


Where care and sorrow, impotence and crime 
Languor, disease, and ignorance dare not come.** 


™ Political Justice, Book 8, 9. 
“Queen Mab. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY OF JOHN LOCKE ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER* 


(Continued) 
5 


AMONG THE DISCIPLINARIANS 


The essence of the disciplinary conception is this: 
The process of learning rather than the thing learned 
is the important and determining thing in education. 

Our idea of the disciplinary conception of education 
is excellently given by Monroe, and hence we hope to be 
pardoned for this lengthy citation. ‘‘The disciplinary 
conception takes a great variety of forms. But sub- 
stantially they unite on the one point, namely, that a 
particular activity or experience, especially of an intel- 
lectual character, if well selected, produces a power or 
ability out of all proportion to the expenditure of energy 
therein. Such a power when developed will be serviceable 
in most dissimilar experiences and activities, will be 
available in every situation, and will be applicable to the 
solution of problems presented by any subject. More 
especially the theory asserted that one or two subjects, 
thoroughly taught and mastered, were of much greater 
educational value than a variety of subjects demanding 
the same amount of time and energy. The disciplinarian 
believed that those subjects which, through the general- 
ity of principles, such as mathematics and logic, or 
through the formal nature of their content and arrange- 
ment, such as the classical languages, furnished a formal 
training for the various ‘faculties’ of the mind, were of 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the 
Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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supreme importance educationally. This value belonged 
to such subjects irrespective of their relation to life or 
of their final mastery or use by the pupil. It was further 
implied, so far as the period of complete dominance of 
this theory was concerned, that these subjects were 
peculiarly adapted to the development of the memory and 
the reason, and that these ‘powers of the mind’ were pre- 
eminently the ones demanded for success in any walk of 
life.’ ’2°* 

The social changes that were effected during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were the cause of de- 
stroying what was practical in the learning of the narrow 
humanistic education. Nevertheless, the religious, psy- 
chological, and professional views entertained by its 
advocates united in demanding the perpetuation of these 
educational processes. This resulted in the formulation 
of the disciplinary conception of education. 

However, we are not so much concerned with this dis- 
ciplinary conception of education in its earlier form or 
in its present status, but rather in its historical formu- 
lation in so far as it concerns Locke. 

Locke has been classed as a disciplinarian by Monroe, 
on the basis that he held fundamentally to the doctrine 
that development comes only through the formation of 
habit through discipline, and that he applied this doctrine 
in the mental, moral, and physical phases of life. In this 
sense Locke was undoubtedly a disciplinarian. 

The most recent classification, which emphasizes 
rather the Conduct of the Understanding, is to place him 
with those who hold to the disciplinary conception of 
education, though no one who so classified him maintains 
that he had anything in common with the rigid pedants of 
his day, who had divorced education from practical life 
and made it a matter of linguistic drill. They point out 
that Locke not only made physical education fundamental 
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but that he made it essentially a hardening process, a 
matter of scanty clothes, hard beds, prescribed diet, open 
air, and no coddling. They also show that, when treating 
of moral education, Locke makes character the end of 
education and states that that end is to be obtained by 
the formation of good habits through a long discipline 
of the desires. They admit that in the Thoughts, when 
treating of intellectual education, he devotes himself 
chiefly to the content of study, where he is in agreement 
with the realists. But they insist that Locke’s true view 
of intellectual education is to be found in the Conduct of 
the Understanding, where it is shown to consist in the for- 
mation of habits of thought through discipline, particu- 
larly by the study of mathematics, and where he appar- 
ently professes a belief in the transfer of habits and 
power. 

Locke, however, did not hold to this doctrine consis- 
tently throughout his writings. In his Thoughts, he 
searcely intimates it, but the following quotations from 
his Conduct of the Understanding are in harmony with 
it: ‘Would you have a man reason well, you must use 
him to it betimes; exercise his mind in observing the 
connection of ideas and following them in train. Nothing 
does this better than mathematics, which therefore should 
be taught all those who have the time and opportunity, 
not so much to make them mathematicians as to make 
them reasonable creatures. ... Not that I think it nec- 
essary that all men should be deep mathematicians, but 
that, having got the way of reasoning, which that study 
necessarily brings the mind to, they might be able to 
transfer it to other parts of knowledge as they shall 
have occasion.’”* 

Again, ‘‘the business of education . . . is not, as I 
think, to make them (the pupils) perfect in any one of the 
sciences, but to open and dispose of their minds as may 


“Conduct, pp. 20, 23, Fowler’s Ed., Oxford, 1901. 
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best make them capable of any when they shall apply 
themselves to it.... It is therefore to give them this 
freedom that I think they should be made to look into all 
sorts of knowledge, and exercise their understandings 
in so wide a variety and stock of knowledge. But I do 
not propose it as a variety and freedom of thinking; as 
an increase of the powers and activity of the mind, not as 
an enlargement of its possessions.’ 

Turning now to the T'houghts, we find what is called 
the disciplinary conception of education alluded to in 
the following passages: 

1. ‘Learning is the least part of education. Learn- 
ing must be had, but in the second place, as subservient 
only to greater qualities. Seek out somebody that may 
know how discreetly to frame his manners: Place him in 
hands where you may, as much as possible, secure his 
innocence, cherish and nurse up the good and gently cor- 
rect and weed out any bad inclinations, and settle in him 
good habits. This is the main point, and this being pro- 
vided for’, learning may be had into the bargain, and that, 
as I think, at a very easy rate, by methods that be 
thought on.’”” 

2. ‘‘The younger they are, the less, I think, are their 
unruly and disorderly appetites to be complied with; and 
the less reason they have of their own, the more are they 
to be under the absolute power and restraint of those, 
in whose hands they are... the sooner this way is 
begun with children, the easier it will be for them, and 
their governors too; and that this ought to be observed 
as an inviolable maxim, that whatever once is denied 
them, they are certainly not to obtain by crying or im- 
portunity.’”” 

3. ‘‘I confess, there needs patience and skill, gentle- 


Supra, p. 44. 
“Thoughts, Sec. 147. 
"Sec. 39. 
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ness and attention, and a prudent conduct to attain this 
at first. But why have you a tutor, if there needed no 
pains? But when this is once established, all the rest will 
follow more easily, than in any more severe and im- 
perious discipline.’”* 

4. ‘‘I think, it may do well to give them something 
every day (to memorize) to remember; but something 
still, that is in itself worth remembering, and what you 
would never have out of mind, whenever you call or they 
themselves search for it. This will oblige them often to 
turn their thoughts inwards, than which you cannot wish 
them a better intellectual habit.’”” 

5. ‘If you have any contest with him, let it be in mat- 
ters of moment, of truth, of good nature; but lay no task 
on him about A B C. Use your skill to make his will 
supple and pliant to reason: teach him to love credit and 
commendation; to abhor being thought ill or meanly of, 
especially by you and his mother; and then the rest will 
come easily.’’'*® 

Locke makes education, as a whole, a process of train- 
ing or discipline. The primary object of education, accord- 
ing to Locke, is the formation of character. This is clear 
from what he says about 

(a) Physical education: This aims at ‘‘strength of 
body.”? 

(b) Moral education: This aims at the foundation of 
virtue, the power of self-restraint, self-denial, the endur- 
ance of hardships, the formation of good habits. 

(c) Intellectual education: This aims not so much 
at imparting knowledge as at strengthening and develop- 
ing the intellect, at imparting ‘‘intellectual force.’’ 

“‘One might rightly conclude,’’ says Laurie, ‘‘that 
Locke had never fairly faced the question of the discip- 
line of the intelligence as opposed to mere instruction, 
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were it not for the Conduct of the Understanding, the last 
of his writings. ‘‘In this book,’’ he adds, ‘‘the training 
and discipline of the intelligence is the theme, and while 
treating of this, many sound rules of general method are 
given and vividly illustrated. ‘This essay,’ as Hallam 
truly says, is a ‘treatise on the moral discipline of the 
intellect.’ 

Again, he says, ‘‘In the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, however, we find the necessary supplement to the 
Thoughts on this point as on others, for it is in fact a 
treatise on mental discipline; and it is to this valuable 
essay that we must go, if we wish to know what Locke’s 
idea was of the proper aim of education as regards the 
intellect.’”** 

SuMMaRY 

The avowed purpose of Locke’s educational reform 
was the achievement of more realism in place of the 
intense formalism of his day. The idea, the thought, was 
the important thing rather than the word, the expression. 
Whatever is useful for the purposes of life is to be pre- 
ferred. According to Locke’s theory, all knowledge 
comes through the senses; ‘‘there, if we would take the 
true way, our knowledge should begin.’’ But Locke is 
a sense-realist only in his philosophical speculations, his 
methods of teaching call for books not for objects: he 
strives to communicate ideas through words rather than 
through direct sense-percepts. His own literary and 
linguistic education exercised a practical influence upon 
his educational theories in spite of his speculative real- 
ism. A’ physician, Locke thinks of the health of the body 
first, not however to practice his art, but to persuade his 
readers to give nature free scope to fashion the body. 
Nature, too, may be depended upon to stimulate sufficient 
inquiry after knowledge of the Creator, but virtue must 


™Op. cit., p. 222. 
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be ingrained by stern practice of self-denial and obedi- 
ence to the dictates of reason. 

Hence, in his theories of physical and religious train- 
ing, Locke was a naturalist chiefly, if not pure and simple; 
in his conception of mental training, he was a rational- 
istic disciplinarian ; in his treatment of the mind, he was a 
sense-realist, speculatively; in practice, his realism was 
humanistic, and tinged with rationalistic ideas. 


CHAPTER III 


LOCKE’S THEORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE LIGHT OF OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE 
OF PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


Quick says that some have maintained that the chief 
merit of the Thoughts lay in the prominence given to 
physical education, which is the first point treated of; 
indeed, a recent selection of important passages from the 
great writers on education gives Locke’s advice about 
physical education only.** His own sufferings from ill 
health, no doubt, made him so urgent on this point. He 
tells us that if in pursuit of knowledge we are negligent 
of health, we are likely to ‘‘rob God of so much service 
and our neighbors of all that help, which in a state of 
health, with moderate knowledge, we might have been 
able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by overloading 
it, though it be with gold and silver and precious stones, 
will give his owner but an ill account of his voyage.’”** 

‘‘The necessity of health to our business and happi- 
ness,’’ says Locke, ‘‘and how requisite a strong constitu- 
tion, able to endure hardships and fatigue, is to one that 
will make any figure in the world, is too obvious to need 
any proof.’’** 

Then, he says he will treat, not of what a physician 
ought to do with a sick child, but what parents ought to 
do without the help of ‘‘physik.’’ He gives this one short 
rule: ‘‘That gentlemen should use their children, as the 
honest farmers and substantial yeomen do theirs. But 
because the mothers possibly may think this is a little 
too hard, and the fathers too short, I shall explain myself 


™Cf. Quick’s Edition of Thoughts Concerning Education, Cam- 
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more particularly; only laying down this as a general 
and certain observation for the women to consider, viz., 
that most children’s constitutions are either spoil’d, or 
at least harm’d, by cockering and tenderness.’”"* 


1 
Tue Process 


For the purpose of rendering the body fit to resist 
unfavorable physical influences, such, for example, as 
extremes of heat and cold, Locke advocated the system 
of ‘‘hardening’’ as against the protective system, 7. e., he 
proposes to inure the body to hardships by prudently 
exposing the physical man to wet and cold, to hunger and 
thirst, and to privations of many kinds. All this he pre- 
scribes in the hope and belief of thus developing habits, 
as he calls them, of resistance to untoward influences of 
environment and climate. ‘‘The strength of the body,’’ 
he says, ‘‘lies chiefly in being able to endure hard- 
ships,’ and ‘‘our bodies will endure anything that 
from the beginning they are accustomed to.’""* To sub- 
stantiate his claim he cites the custom of the Maltese, 
‘who harden the bodies of their children, and reconcile 
them to the heat, by making them go stark naked, with- 
out shirt, drawers, or anything on their heads from the 
eradle till they are ten years old,’’ and of the Scythian 
philosopher, who could ‘‘go naked in frost and snow.’’"”® 
He advises, therefore, ‘‘not to fence too carefully against 
the cold of this our climate,’””° that the child ‘‘have his 
shoes so thin, that they might leak and let in water,’ 
that the feet and legs be bathed in cold water every day, 
winter and summer, etc. 


™Sec. 6. 
™Sec. 7. 
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™Sec. 5. 
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Observation of the mode of life among primitive races 
leads to the conclusion that repeated exposure to hard- 
ship develops in the body a tendency and power toward 
favorable reaction under adverse conditions. Locke 
defends his advocacy of the ‘‘hardening’’ system on the 
ground that it prepares the body for encountering emer- 
gencies when the ordinary safeguards of health are want- 
ing. One of the grave objections, however, that attaches 
to the severe practices of this system, is the probability 
that those who are weak in their early years will either 
be permanently injured or destroyed altogether, and there 
is no guarantee that those thus eliminated would have 
been the least useful members of society. 

The protective system, on the other hand, purposes 
to shield the body from whatever might have a deleterious 
influence upon its growth and perfect development, and 
thus render the parts more capable to withstand the at- 
tack of disease when it does come. We now know that, 
though savage tribes show greater immunity from the 
minor ailments, their power to resist more serious epi- 
demic diseases and untried hardships is much less than 
that of civilized peoples. 

Dr. J. F. Payne, an eminent physician, is of the 
opinion that it is erroneous to take either principle as an 
infallible guide, but that it is safer and better to judge 
of the individual practice of each system on its own 
merits. 

Goldsmith, in his remarks on Locke’s ‘‘hardening’’ 
system, has anticipated the latest decision of science. He 
observes that ‘‘savages and peasants are generally not 
so long lived as those who lead a more indolent life,’’ and 
that ‘‘the more laborious the life is, the less the popu- 
lation of the country.’’ He sees that ‘‘hardening’’ in- 
volves the hardening of many children out of the world. 
‘‘The number of those who survive those rude trials bears 
no proportion to those who die in the experiment.’’ He 
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ridicules Locke’s belief in the omnipotence of habit by 
telling the following story of Peter the Great. Peter 
thought it would be convenient if his sailors drank sea- 
water, so he made an edict that the boys training for sea 
should be allowed to drink sea-water only. The boys 
died, and the habit was never established.'” 

Herbert Spencer agrees with Goldsmith in his opinion 
of the ‘‘hardening’’ system. ‘‘Among the sensations 
serving for our guidance,’’ writes Spencer, ‘‘are those of 
heat and cold; and a clothing for children which does not 
carefully consult these sensations is to be condemned. 
The common notion about ‘hardening’ is a grievous 
delusion. Children are not infrequently ‘hardened’ out 
of the world; and those who survive, permanently suffer 
either in growth or constitution. ‘Their delicate appear- 
ance furnishes ample indication of the mischief thus 
produced, and their frequent attacks of illness might 
prove a warning even to unreflecting parents,’ says Dr. 
Combe. The reasoning on which this hardening theory 
rests is extremely superficial. Wealthy parents, seeing 
little peasant boys and girls playing about in the open 
air only half-clothed, and joining with this fact the gen- 
eral healthiness of laboring people, draw the unwarrant- 
able conclusion that the healthiness is the result of ex- 
posure, and resolve to keep their own offspring scantily 
dressed! It is forgotten that these urchins who gambol 
upon the village-green are in many respects favorably 
circumstanced—that their days are spent in almost per- 
petual play; that they are always breathing fresh air; 
and that their systems are not disturbed by over-taxed 
brains. For aught that appears to the contrary, their 
good health may be maintained, not in consequence of, 
but in spite of, their deficient clothing. This alternative 
conclusion we believe to be the true one; and that an 
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inevitable detriment results from the needless loss of 
animal heat to which they are subject.’”** 

The science of hygiene hardly received any considera- 
tion in Locke’s time, whereas today it démands special 
attention in every sphere of human life and activity. 
Hence there are wise prescriptions as to the quality and 
quantity of clothing to be worn in winter and summer. 
While admitting that excessive clothing is apt to make the 
body too tender, modern science advocates clothing suit- 
able to the seasons and climate. Some constitutions have 
the power to resist cold, and hence can dispense with 
some clothing that others really need for self-protection. 

It is a mistake, says Dr. Howard Fox, to try to 
endure cold weather without wearing sufficiently warm 
clothing. Whenever a feeling of cold or chilliness is 
experienced, it is highly proper to put on an extra gar- 
ment without delay, and it is folly to wait till the body 
is chilled before taking the trouble to make a change of 
clothing. The habit of wearing thin clothing all the year 
round and of going without an overcoat through the 
winter to display a vigorous constitution is not advisable. 
It is true that some persons seem to keep well from such 
a course, and while the heat producing power may be 
equal to the extra demand, it is at the expense of the 
nervous energy of the individual. Children and old 
people, whose power of producing heat is limited, should 
be proportionately warmly clad, and the practice of dress- 
ing children with the legs exposed is as cruel as it is 
unhygienic. 

Locke says ‘‘’tis use alone that hardens it (the body), 
and makes it more able to endure the cold.’’ This dictum 
seems to ignore the fact that a single life is too short a 
span of time for the undoing of physical traits, that are 
the result of centuries of civilized life. Rousseau and 
other writers have fallen into the same error of ignoring 
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the slow changes wrought in our physical constitution by 
the mode of life peculiar to our ancestors for many 
generations. 

Most important are Locke’s warnings concerning the 
‘‘effect of hard bodice, and clothes that pinch.’’ ‘‘Narrow 
breasts, short and stinking breath, ill lungs, and crooked- 
ness, are the natural and almost constant effects of hard 
bodice, and clothes that pinch. That way of making 
slender waists, and fine shapes, serves but the more 
effectually to spoil them. Nor can there, indeed, but be 
disproportion in the parts, when the nourishment pre- 
pared in the several offices of the body cannot be dis- 
tributed as nature designs. And therefore what wonder 
is it, if it being laid where it can, on some part not so 
braced, it often makes a shoulder or hip higher or bigger 
than its just propor‘ion.’"** He urges to ‘‘let nature 
have scope to fashion the body as she thinks best. She 
works of herself a great deal better and exacter than we 
can direct her.’”** Locke here agrees with modern science 
and expresses a truth that our specialists of today fully 
confirm. 

Sir James Crichton, a distinguished writer on mental 
diseases, goes as far as to speculate upon the possibility 
that ‘‘swaddling-bands so applied at birth as to restrain 
all muscular movements, and kept on during infancy and 
childhood, would result in idiocy—a speculation to which 
the wretched muscular development of most idiots and 
imbeciles, and the fact that their mental training is most 
successfully begun and carried on through muscular les- 
sons, give some countenance.’”*" 


2 


Treating of diet for the child, Locke observes that 
‘if I might advise, flesh should be forborne as long as 
“Sec. 12. 
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he is in coats, or at least till he is two or three years 
old.’”** Expert opinion, on this question, is divided 
apparently even today. Some maintain that children 
should not be given fats and oils, while others hold that 
they are injurious; extremists believe that meat should 
not be taken at all and attribute many diseases to its use; 
the majority of physicians declare that fats and oils 
are necessary for those who live in cold climates, and 
even for those living in warm climates these substances 
have always formed an important item in the foods that 
are selected by choice. There are some children who 
have a great dislike for fats and oils and whose health 
may be failing for the want of them. In such cases evi- 
dent improvement is observed when fats are prescribed 
by the physician. It cannot be denied that meat is, if not 
necessary, still a most desirable part of the diet of chil- 
dren, after two years of age, especially in a cold climate, 
and in a race which has for many generations been accus- 
tomed to animal food. Dr. Payne attributes a large part 
of children’s ailments to imperfect nutrition, even when 
food is taken in abundance. Apart from the special prin- 
ciple contained in meat alone, to which the great chemist 
Liebig attached so much importance, it should be remem- 
bered that the precise kind of nourishment furnished by 
meat can only be obtained from other food in greater 
bulk, with more waste, and by throwing more work on the 
digestive organs. Hence, in the light of modern physi- 
ology, Locke’s principle cannot be accepted implicitly, 
though probably there was in the seventeenth century an 
imordinate consumption of meat among the upper classes, 
and among all except the poor. The fault, however, is 
common among the working classes in times of pros- 
perity. And Doctor Stockton states ‘‘that the assimila- 
tion of fats is a simpler process than that attending the 
albuminoids, starches, and sugars; and to suppose that 
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fats are unwholesome is an erroneous conclusion, pro- 
bably based upon the fact that when incorporated with 
starches and sugar in the form of pastries, etc., they are 
likely to disturb digestion.’””* 

Spencer also opposes Locke’s theory concerning the 
eating of meat. He says, ‘‘the current opinion is that 
they (the children) should have but little animal food. 
Among the less wealthy classes, economy seems to have 
dictated this opinion—the wish is father to the thought. 
Parents not affording to buy much meat, and liking meat 
themselves, answer the petitions of juveniles with— 
‘Meat is not good for little boys and girls;’ and this, at 
first, probably nothing but a convenient excuse, has by 
repetition grown into an article of faith. While the 
classes with whom cost is not a consideration, have been 
swayed partly by the example of the majority, and partly 
by the influence of nurses drawn from the lower classes, 
and in some measure by the reaction against past animal- 
ism. If, however, we inquire for the basis of this opinion, 
we find little or none. It is a dogma repeated and 
received without proof. ... It may indeed be true that, 
to the young child’s stomach, not yet endowed with much 
muscular power, meat, which requires considerable tri- 
turation before it can be made into chyme is an unfit 
element. . .-._ And while the evidence in support of this 
dogma, partially valid in the case of very young children, 
is not valid in the case of older children, who are, never- 
theless, ordinarily treated in conformity with the dogma, 
the adverse evidence is abundant and conclusive. The 
verdict of science is exactly opposite to the popular 
opinion. We have put the question to two of our leading 
physicians and to several of the most distinguished physi- 
ologists, and they uniformly agree in the conclusion, that 
children should have a diet not less nutritive, but, if any- 
thing, more nutritive than that of adults.’’*° 

(To be continued) 


“Pyle, Personal Hygiene, p. 39. 
Op. cit., pp. 249, 250. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
COMMENCEMENT 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Commencement of the Catholic 
University of America took place on Wednesday, June 15, 
at 11 a.m. The exercises were held in the new gymnasium; 
the Right Reverend Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Rector, pre- 
sided, and presented diplomas for the following degrees: 


THE SCHOOL OF THE SACRED SCIENCES 
BACHELOR OF CANON LAW (J.C.B.) 


Rev. John Michael Brady, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Rev. Thomas Joseph 
Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Charles Daniel Gallagher, Scranton, Pa.; 
Mr. John Goold, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Peter Joseph Kania, Albany, 
N. Y.; Rev. Michael Joseph Keyes, S.M., Marist College; Rev. Francis 
Andrew Kozuszko, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. George Leo Leech, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. James William Loftus, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. Aquinas 
McDonnell, O.P., College of the Immaculate Conception; Rev. W. C. 
Michalicka, O.S.B., Lisle, Ill.; Rev. Hubert Louis Motry, Albany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Albert Muller, O.P., College of the Immaculate Conception; Rev. 
Urban Peters, Altoona, Pa; Rev. Richard James Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. John Clement Rager, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BACHELOR OF CANON LAW (J.C.B.) 


Rev. Rudulph George Bandas, The St. Paul Seminary; Rev. Thomas 
Joseph Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Joseph Bernard Giltinen, The St. 
Paul Seminary; Rev. Peter Joseph Kania, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. George 
Leo Leech, Philadelphia, Pa; Rev. Edward John Mannix, Denver, Colo.; 
Rev. R. Alphonsus Mollaum, O.F.M., The Franciscan College; Rev. 
Timothy A. Monahan, O.F.M., The Franciscan College; Rev. Richard 
James Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; Rev. John Clement Rager, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

LICENTIATE IN CANON LAW (J.C.L.) 


Rev.- Thomas Joseph Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dissertation: “The 
Competent Ecclesiastical Forum.” Rev. Charles Daniel Gallagher, 
Scranton, Pa.; Dissertation: “Deposition and Degradation.” Rev. 
Michael James Harding, O.F.M., The Franciscan College; Dissertation: 
“Documents Required for Admission to the Religious Habit.” Rev. 
George Leo Leech, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dissertation: “Inter Constitutio- 
nem ‘Apostolicae Sedis’ Pii IX et Codicem Juris Canonici Collatio.” 
Rev. James William Loftus, Scranton, Pa.; Dissertation: “Suspension 
‘ex Informata Conscientia,”’” Rev. Francis Aloysius McGinley, Scanton, 
Pa.; Dissertation: “Ecclesiastical Seminaries.” Rev. W. Cyril Micha- 
licka, O.S.B., Lisle, Ill.; Dissertation: “The Validity of Profession.” 
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Rev. Hubert Louis Motry, Albany, N. Y.; Dissertation: “Faculties.” 
Bro. Albert Muller, O.P., College of the Immaculate Conception; Dis- 
sertation: “Marriage in American Law.” 


LICENTIATE IN SACRED THEOLOGY (S.T.L.) 


Rev. John Joseph Lardner, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Dissertation: “The 
Moral Theology of Francis Patrick Kenrick.” Rev. Edward John 
Mannix, Denver, Colo.; Dissertation: “The Psychology of the American 
Convert Movement.” Rev. R. Alphonsus Mollaum, O.F.M., The Fran- 
ciscan College; Dissertation: “7'he Pauline Netion of ‘Hilasterion.’” 
Rev. T. Andrew Monahan, O.F.M., The Franciscan College; Dissertation: 
“The Bloody Sweat.” Rev. Richard James Quinlan, Boston, Mass.; 
Dissertation: “The Legislative Manifestation of the Beginnings of 
Medieval Civilization in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries.” Rev. John 
Clement Rager, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dissertation: “7'he Political Phiios- 
ophy of Cardinal Bellarmine.” Rev. Maxmilian George Rupp, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Dissertation: “The Church and International Conciliation 
before Grotius.” Rev. John Joseph Vaughan, Scranton, Pa.; Disserta- 
tion: “The Morality of the Hunger Strike.” 


DOCTOR IN SACRED THEOLOGY (S.T.D.) 


Rev. Leo Joseph Ohleyer, O.F.M., The Franciscan College; Disserta- 
tion: “The Pauline Formula ‘Induere Christum.’” Rev. Ambrose J. 
Villalpando, O.F.M., The Franciscan College; Dissertation: “De Potesta- 
tis Clavium Existentia Aique Natura.” 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW 
BACHELOR OF LAWS (LL.B.) 


John Joseph Baecher, Norfolk, Va.; Arthur George Brode, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Joseph Earle Carey, Waterbury, Conn.; James Albert Condrick, 
London, Ont., Canada; John Francis Cotter, Washington, D. C.; Howard 
Francis Doyle, North Brookfield, Mass.; George Magoun, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Charles Aloysius Shea, Hartford, Conn.; James Dewey Aloysius 
Shea, Hartford, Conn.; Francis Joseph Stapleton, Jr., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Edwin Daniel Sullivan, Lynn, Mass.; James Raymond Tobin, Victor, 


MASTER OF LAWS (LL.M.) 


Joseph John Walsh, Scranton, Pa.; Dissertation: “The History and 
Development of the Law of Contraband.” 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


BACHELOR OF LAWS (LL.B.) 


John Marie Mallon, New London, Conn.; Joseph Edmund Tierney, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS (A.B.) 


John Hughes Dwyer, Kingston, N. Y.; Bernard Maurice Fitzgerald, 
Holyoke, Mass.; James Curry Fitzpatrick, Reading, Pa.; John Howard 
Griffin, Holyoke, Mass.; William Patrick McAndrew, Scranton, Pa.; 
Clarence Arthur Nugent, Toledo, Ohio.; Vincent Lawrence Shields, 
Washington, D. C. 


MASTER OF ARTS (A.M.) 


Joseph Duffner Becker, Jacksonville, Ill.; Essay: “The Parochial 
School and Family Case Work.” Rev. John Michael Brady, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Essay: “The Teacher's Social Function.” Bernard 
Francis Donovan, Cambridge, Mass.; Essay: “Vocational Education 
through the Continuation School.” Wentworth Vincent Driscoll, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Essay: “The Effect of Feeding the Anterior Lobe of the 
Calf Pituitary on the Growth and Weight of the Albino Rat.” Thomas 
George Foran, Ottawa, Canada; Essay: “A Standardization of Informa- 
tion Tests.” Rev. John Emil Haldi, Covington, Ky.; Essay: “The 
Effect Produced on the Growth of the Body and Organs of the Albino 
Rat by Feeding it with the Desiccated Anterior Lobe of the Hypo- 
physis.” Rev. Henry Hoerner, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Essay: “The EHco- 


- nomic and Social Conditions Preceding the Protestant Reformation in 


Germany.” Edward William Hogan, Gilbertsville, lowa; Essay: “The 
Training for Citizenship in Ancient Rome.” Thomas Holohan Jackson, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Essay: “A Study in the Essentials of Business 
Success.” Rev. Charles James Linskey, Detroit, Mich.; Essay: “Objec- 
tive Teaching in the Gospel and in the Early Church.” Rev. Fidelis 
Aloysius Meier], 0.S.B., Cullman, Ala.; Essay: “The Function of the 
Home in Education.” Rev. William Joseph Mullane, Graigne Cullen, 
Ireland; Essay: “Factors Causing or Contributing to Mental Retarda- 
tion.” Rev. Joseph Sylvester Nicholson, London, Ont., Canada; Essay: 
“The Education of Instincts.” Peter Lawrence Nolan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Essay: “The Correlation of Association Tests.” Rev. Martin Patrick 
O’Connor, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Essay: “Supervised Study.” Rev. Dan- 
fel Christopher O’Meara, S.M., Marist College; Essay: “Hducational 
Aspects of St. Augustine’s Life and Works.” Matthew Stanislaus Rice, 
Augusta, Ga.; Essay: “The Georgia Constitution of 1777 and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. A Comparative Study.” Rev. William 
Henry Russell, Dubuque, Iowa; Essay: “St. Jerome as an Educator.” 
Basil Francis Sullivan, London, Ont., Canada; Essay: “The Theory of 
Appetites According to St. Thomas.” Rev. William P. Sullivan, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Essay: “The Supervision of Teaching.” Rev. Alfred 
John Trottman, Cullman, Ala.; Essay: “Individual Adjustment to Bn- 


vironment.” 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (PH.D.) 


James Ambroge Losty, Hartford, Conn.; Dissertation: “The Soldiers 
and Saitors Insurance Act.” Miriam Elizabeth Loughran, Washington, 
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D. C.; Dissertation: “The Historical Development of Child Labor Leg- 
islation in the United States.” 


SCHOOL OF LETTERS 
BACHELOR OF ARTS (A.B.) 


Gavin Joseph Connor, Norwich, Conn.; Vincent de Paul Glynn, Plain- 
ville, Conn.; Edmond Audet Lapointe, Holyoke, Mass.; Joseph Elliott 
Mulqueen, Hoboken, N. J. 


MASTER OF ARTS (A.M.) 


Rev. Louis Brunner, Hoven, 8S. Dak.; Essay: “A Comparison of the 
Hexaemera of St. Basil and St. Ambrose.” Rev. Francis Xavier J. 
Exler, O. Praem., West De Pere, Wis.; Essay: “The Place of Greek 
Epistolography in the History. of Greek Literature.” Rev. Athanasius 
Karlin, O.M.Cap., The Capuchin College; Essay: “Pagan Rhetoric and 
the Christian Fathers.” Rev. Joseph Leo Linsenmeyer, Detroit, Mich.; 
Essay: “Introduction to the De Sacerdotio of St. John Chrysostom.” 
Rev. Aloysius Menges, O.S.B., St. Bernard, Ala.; Rev. Bernard Henry 
Skahill, Dubuque, Iowa; Essay: “The Latinity of St. Augustine's Con- 
fessions, Book I.” Rev. Hyacinth Steigner, O.M.Cap., The Capuchin 
College; Essay: “Scott's Attitude Toward the Catholic Church in 
Marmion and Other Poems and Tales.” 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS PREPARATORY TO MEDICINE 
(A.B. PREPARATORY TO MEDICINE) 
Leonard Randall Kelley, Plattsburg, N. Y.; Charles Joseph O’Donovan, 
Baltimore, Md. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (B.8.) 
Gardner James O’Boyle, Carbondale, Pa. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (B.S. IN CHEM. ENG.) 


Edmond Donald Coughlin, Norwich, Conn.; Mark Harold Fitzgibbons, 
Oswego, N. Y.; John Francis O’Herron, Groveland, N. Y.; Robert Irving 
Rudolph, Washington, D. C.; John Anthony Temmerman, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE (B.S. IN ARCH.) 
Leo Frederick Laporte, Holyoke, Mass.; Richard Mira, Havana, Cuba; 
Edward John Rutledge, Pittston, Pa. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


(8.8. IN ARCH. ENG.) 


Edward Robert French, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Thomas Joseph Lane, 
Washington, D. C. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING (B.S. IN C.E.) 
Edward Francis Gleason, Northampton, Mass.; Edward Charles Leas- 
ure, Washington, D. C.; John Joseph Raymond, Buffalo, N. Y.; Law- 
rence Frederick Wright, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (B.S. IN E.E.) 


Harold James Banahan, Phillipsburg, N. J.; William Madison Mack, 
Washington, D. C.; George Daniel Rock, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (B.S. IN M.E.) 
John Joseph Foster, Bethlehem, Pa.; James Harold Kilcoyne, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Karl Henry Neuhs, Washington, D. C.; Maurice Elmo 
Weschler, Washington, D. C. 


MASTER OF ARTS (A.M.) 


Rev. Louis Antoine Victor DeCleene, O.Praem, West De Pere, Wis.; 
Essay: “The Theory of Involution in Modern Geometry.” 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (PH.D.) 


Rey. Aloysius William Fromm, O.F.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Dissertation: 
“The Vitreous Body—Its Origin, Development, and Structure as Ob- 
served in the Eve of the Pig.” 


THE CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS (A.B.) 


Of the Sisters of St. Benedict: Sister M. Basil, Duluth, Minn.; Sister 
Francis Xavier, Elizabeth, N. J.; Sister Patricia, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament: Sister Hildegard, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. 

Of the Sisters of Charity: Sister Margaret Gertrude, Nazareth, Ky. 

Of the Sisters of the Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ: Sister M. Sym- 
phoria, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: Sister M. Aloysia, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Sister Marie Emmanuel, Newburg, N. Y.; Sister Mary Natalie, Sin- 
sinawa, Wis. 

Of the Sisters of St. Francis: Sister M. Alana, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Sister M. Berenice, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister M. Bona, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Sister M. Confirma, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister M. Lawrence, Oldenburg, 
Ind.; Sister M. Loyola, Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister M. Stanislaus, Olden- 
burg, Ind.; Sister M. Ceciliana, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

Of the Sisters of the Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts: Sister Ad- 
rienne Marie, Fall River, Mass.; Sister Michael Joseph, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Of the Sisters of St. Joseph: Sister Anastasia, West Park, Ohio; 
Sister Mary Cecilia, Hartford, Conn.; Sister M. Celestia, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; Sister Mary Finbarr, Brighton, Mass.; Sister Mary Gabriel, .Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Sister St. Johanna, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; Sister Mary 
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Mildred, Brighton, Mass.; Sister Mary Seraphica, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Sister Maria Walburg, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Of the Sisters of St. Mary: Sister M. Dolores, Lockport, N. Y. 

Of the Sisters of Mercy: Sister Mary Agnes, Hartford, Conn.; Sister 
Mary Augustine, St. John’s, Newfoundland; Sister Eugene, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Sister M. Magdalen, Hartford, Conn.; Sister Mary Philo- 
mena, St. John’s, Newfoundland; Sister Pierre, Titusville, Pa.; Sister 
Mary Stella, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Of the Sisters of Notre Dame: Sister Mary Fortunata, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Of the Sisters of St. Ursula: Sister M. Dominica, Louisville, Ky. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC (MUS.B.) 


Of the Sisters of St. Joseph: Sister Florence, St. Paul, Minn. 
MASTER OF ARTS (A.M.) 


Of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth: Sister Columba, Nazareth, Ky.; 
Essay: “Early Life of Bishop David, Founder of the Sisters of Charity 
of Nazareth (1761-1810).” 

Of the Sisters of Divine Providence: Sister Mary Amabilis, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Essay: “Music as a Subject in the Curriculum.” Sister 
Mary Inviolata, San Antonio, Texas; Essay: Outline of Epic in Latin 
Literature.” 

Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: Sister Marie Francis, Sinsinawa, Wis.; 
Essay: “Albertus Magnus, Scientist-Philosopher.” Sister Paracleta, St. 
Catherine, Ky.; Essay: “The Educational Value of the Scholastic 
Commentary.” Sister Mary Rose, St. Catherine, Ky.; Essay: “St. 
Thomas’ Theory of Knowledge from a Pedagogical Viewpoint.” 

Of the Sisters of St. Joseph: Sister Evangelista, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Essay: “The Contemporary National Movement in Ireland: The Gaelic 
League and Sinn Fein.” 

Of thé Sisters of St. Mary of the Presentation: Sister St. Gutrec, 
Willow City, N. Dak.; Essay: “Louis Adolphe Thiers, President of 
France (1871-1873).” 

Of the Sisters of Mercy: Sister Mary Gratia, Chicago, Ill.; Essay: 
“The Attitude of Germany and Austria Toward the Vatican Council.” 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (PH.D.) 


Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: Sister M. Alma, Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Dissertation: “Pedagogical Study of the Transitions from Infancy to 
Childhood and from Childhood to Youth.” 


NORMAL DIPLOMA 


Of the Sisters of Divine Providence: Sister M. Clarisse, Newport, Ky; 


Sister M. Petronilla, Newport, Ky. 
Of the Sisters of St. Francis: Sister M. Ceciliana, Glen Riddle, Pa.; 


Sister Thomas Aquinas, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Of the Sisters of St. Joseph: Sister M. Agnita, St. Augustine, Fla.; 
Sister M. Martina, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Of the Sisters of Mercy: Sister M. Stella, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MEETING OF CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, June 27-30, 1921. His Grace, 
Most Reverend Henry Moeller, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
has extended a cordial welcome to the Association and has ap- 
pointed the following committee of his clergy to take charge of 
the reception to the Association and to provide the necessary 
arrangements for the labors of the Convention. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. William D. Hickey, V.G., Chairman; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis J. L. Beckmann, 8.T.D.; Rev. James McCabe, 
8S.J.; Very Rev. Urban Freundt, O.F.M.; Rev. Henry J. Wald- 
haus, Rev. William Schmitt, Superintendent of Schools, Secre- 
tary. 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


The officers of the Association and its Department are work- 
ing on the details of their programs. The Official Program 
will be distributed at the Convention and the Preliminary 
Program here printed gives the topics that have thus far been 
assigned. 


Reception 


An informal reception will be given by Archbishop Moeller 
to the visiting priests and Brothers in the parlors of the Sinton 
Hotel on Monday evening, June 28. 


Religious Services 


The opening Mass will be celebrated at 9.00 a. m. in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. 

His Grace, Most Reverend Archbishop Moeller, will preach 
on this occasion. 


GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


St. Peter’s Cathedral Hall, Plum and 8th Sts. 
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General Meeting 


Tuesday, June 28 
11.00 a. m.—Opening of the Convention. Reading of Reports. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Paper: The Future of the Small College. Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O.M. Cap., St. Fidelis College, Herman, Pa. 
Closing Meeting 
Thursday, June 30 
3.00 p. m.—Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. 
Paper: Principles of Educational Reform. 
Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Meetings of this Department and its Sections will be held in 
St. Xavier College, Seventh and Sycamore Sts. Ample ac- 
commodations will be afforded to all the Committees of this 
Department for the holding of their meetings. : 
Tuesday, June 28 

3.00 p. m.—Opening meeting. Business session. Reading 
of reports. Appointment of Committees. 
Address of the President of the Department: Present 
Tendencies in College and High School Education. 
Rey. Albert C. Fox, 8.J., President of Campion College, 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
Discussion. 

Wednesday, June 29 

9.30 a. m.—Business session. Separate meetings will be 
held of the College and High School Standardizing 
Commissions in which every college on the list will be 
be taken up and its right to a place on the list duly 
settled. The modification of the existing standards 
hitherto adhered to by the College Department will be 
considered at this meeting. 

3.00 p. m.—Joint meeting of the College and High School 
Standardizing Commissions. 
Report by Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C.S8.C. 
Addresses. 
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Thursday, June 30 
9.00 a. m.—Paper: The High School Problem. 
Discussion. 
Election of Officers. Resolutions. Adjournment. 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The meetings of the Parish School Department and its sec- 
tions will be held at St. Francis School, Vine Street. 
Tuesday, June 28 
Aims in Catholic Education 
2.30 p. m.—Education for Citizenship. The Reverend 
Joseph A. Dunney. 


Education for Character Formation. Writer to be 
announced later. 


Wednesday, June 29 


Problems of Supervision 
9.30 a. m.—Supervision of Community Supervisors. The 
Reverend Joseph M. O’Hara, Philadelphia. 
Supervision of Study by Classroom Teacher. No 
speaker secured. Probably Reverend John Ford, 
Chicago. 
Thursday, June 30 


Problems of Classroom Procedure 


9.30 a. m—The Problem of Motivation. The Reverend 
James P. Murray, St. Louis. 
The Value of Educational Measurements. The Rev- 
erend John A. O’Brien, Champaign, Illinois. 


Superintendent’s Section 
Tuesday, June 28 
8.00 p. m.—Session. 
Wednesday, June 29 
3.00 p. m.—Session. 


Other Sections ‘ 


Programs for the Deaf Mute Section, the Blind Section, 
Catholic Negro Education Section, and the Committee on 
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Catholic Education in Rural Communities have not yet been 
reported, but they are receiving due consideration and will be 
published in the program of the convention. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


The sessions of the Seminary Department, and of the 
Preparatory Seminary Section will be held in St. Xavier 
College on Seventh and Sycamore streets. 

The following circular of information has been sent to the 
Rectors and Professors of Seminaries by the President of the 
Seminary Department: 

Very RevereND AND Dear Fatuer: 

The Catholic Educational Association will hold its Annual 
Conference in Cincinnati, June 27-30, 1921. 

Our Seminary Department has been well provided for in the 
arrangements made for its share in Conference. 

As the year is the Seventeenth Hundredth Anniversary of 
St. Jerome, and as the Holy Father in a beautiful letter on the 
illustrious saint has stressed the study of Sacred Scripture in 
our Seminaries, it has seemed well to us to have as the 
principal subject for our discussion: “The Study of Sacred 
Scripture in our Seminaries.” It ought to prove to be not 
only of timely but also of lively interest for our meeting. 

A paper on Canon Law by Rev. Father Woywood, O.F.M., 
and one on Christian Art by Rev. P. Raphael, O.S.B., have also 
been promised. 

Trusting that you will find the opportunity of being able to 
assist at the Conference and favor us and our great cause not 
only with your presence but also with your counsel, which, 
you are assured, is greatly appreciated, I remain, 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
Joun P. CHIDWICK, 
President. 


CONFERENCE OF PROVINCIAL SUPERIORS 


The sessions of this Conference will be held at Notre Dame 
Academy, 111 Grandin Road, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuesday, June 28 
3.00 p. m.—Opening of the Conference. Appointment of 


| 
| 
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Committees. Reports. 

Paper: The Certification of Teachers. Rev. George 
Johnson, Ph.D., Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

(Topics for Round Table discussion. ) 


Wednesday, June 29 


9.30 a. m.—Paper: The Religious Formation and Peda- 
gogical Training. Rev. Henry Woods, 8.J., Los Gatos, 
Calif. 

Discussion. 

Paper: The Spirit of the Institute: Its Importance 
and Its Bearing on the Work of Education. By an 
Ursuline Sister. 

Discussion. 

2.30 p. m—Paper: The Higher Education of Women 
Under Catholic Auspices. A Sister of Mercy. 
Discussion. 

Paper: Duties of Community Supervisors. By a 
Sister of Notre Dame. 
Discussion. 

Thursday, June 30 


9.30 a. m—Paper: The Danger of False Principles of 
Pedagogy in Catholic Educational Work. By the Rev. 
Mark A. Cain, 8.J., Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10.30 a. m—Paper: Protection of the Rights of Catholics in 
Business Session. Reports of Committees. Adjourn- 
ment. 


K. OF C. SCHOOLS FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 


The Knights of Columbus of the United States are employing 
the surplus left in their treasury for work with the soldiers 
on the signing of the Armistice for giving college educations 
to all ex-service men who desire the same. 

Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic and atheist, all are 
welcome, regardless of creed or religion; all that is required 
‘of a man is that he show the registrar of the college his 
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honorable discharge from the army, and tuition, books, and all 
other items necessary to his instruction are provided him. 

As a result—well, in these days, college education does 
not necessarily mean education in Greek and Latin, philosophy 
and English literature; engineering and scientific courses in 
almost all our colleges receive equal recognition with classical 
studies; and the Knights of Columbus school in one mid- 
western city is, at this writing, training over 900 young 
veterans to be highly skilled automotive engineers. Simul- 
taneously, 200 other ex-service men are being given the work 
offered by commercial colleges elsewhere; 800 others are 
distributed in classes pursuing courses in other collegiate 
subjects. 

All this in a single college, selected for the work by the 
Knights of Columbus, in a single city! 

The human mind stands baffled when it attempts to realize 
what is being done for the late serviceman throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. 

The story of what the K. of C., as they are always called 
by their beneficiaries, are accomplishing, as shown by just this 
isolated case, is interesting indeed at this time. 

St. Xavier’s, the college in point, is located at the very heart 
of the in-town section of Cincinnati. The next nearest 
college chosen by the Knights for the work is one at Dayton, 
St. Mary’s University; the next after that is at Youngstown, 
Ohio; the only other institution chosen in the State beside 
these is located at Cleveland. Thus St. Xavier’s may reason- 
ably be said to stand available to one-fourth of the servicemen 
from the State. 

As has been suggested, all that is required for enrollment 
is that one show his discharge papers. These admit to the 
school, they serve to furnish the man with all books, all other 
material for class or laboratory work required. 

New as the work is, and without previous reputation to 
build upon, 1,900 young men are enrolled in the courses at St. 
Xavier’s this year. 

“Our fiscal year,” Mr. Robert Lavell, head of the institution, 
tells us, “opened October 4 and extends until June 3. This 
means thirty-two weeks of school, five school days a week. 


[ ‘ 
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“The work, it must be recalled, is evening work entirely. 
Men, home from the War, were of an age to want to work; 
they have held their positions since; they do not care to throw 
them overboard while they improve themselves with extra 
training at school. As a result, all courses are held evenings. 
From 7.30 to 9 p. m. are the official hours. 

“Coming to the institution, any and every course he desires 
is open to any ex-service man. Only, he is urged to make his 
elections sensibly; weighing choices for his own good. It 
were folly for a man who had had no training at all in a 
given field to elect an advanced course in it; so, while we do 
not forbid entrance anywhere, we urge men to enroll where 
they can do best. 

“Men attending night university are markedly different 
from many, if not most, of the young men at the day uni- 
versities. With the latter, college often means simply an 
escape from going to work, while living at dad’s expense. The 
night university man, on the other hand, sacrifices his free, 
or recreation, time because he wants the knowledge the college 
will give. He isn’t here to fool away his time; he wants to 
get the maximum profit out of the evenings spent within our 
halls. 

“So his choice is one made after mature consideration and 
with full view to its ultimate good. 

“Based on these facts, it is interesting to note that far 
and away our largest enrollment is in the course in auto- 
motive engineering. Over 900 young men are enlisted in the 
classes in this automobile work alone! 

“While very few of the men applying for entrance at the 
college are actual illiterates, we soon found that many of the 
entrants needed a better foundation in English than existing 
ones if they would get along. These men were foreigners in 
our midst, and for them courses in English for foreigners, of 
varying degrees of depth, were installed. 

“We also found that many men wishing to enroll for certain 
work had had no previous grounding in such work at all. It 
would be folly to give a man who had had not even a primary 
school training a college course in the stated field, so primary 
‘and intermediate classes were also introduced along certain 
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lines. From these, as rapidly as individual aptitude permits, 
the men will graduate on, until they may rationally elect the 
college course. 

“These things were explained to all applicants for admis- 
sion in the individual conferences held at the time of their 
enrolling here. These things in mind, they made their choice. 

“All through the past summer men registered, then indicated 
the courses desired. 

Wherever twenty men elected a given branch, a course is 
given in this. 

“Originally, fifty courses were offered the men—elementary 
work, high school work, college work. We soon resolved not 
to offer any of the professions themselves—law, mechanical 
engineering, so on; but acting on the calls that seemed by all 
odds most numerous, to do as much as we could along advanced 
vocational training lines. 

“That we seem to be correct in taking this stand appears 
proved by the fact that, as has been said, the classes in auto 
work almost equal in their numbers all other courses com- 
bined. 

“Next, in point of numbers, come the classes in salesman- 
ship, a registration of 200; next after this, those in account- 
ing. So great is the demand for highly trained accountants 
in the Middle West today that we had trouble securing in- 
structors; almost all the men at all worth while already had 
quite all the work that they could do. Even Uncle Sam was 
complaining at the dearth of good accountants for his ends. 

“After these three, the courses in applied electricity, in 
business English; then in advertising, mechanical drawing, 
and in traffic management are most popular, in the order given. 

“Queerly enough, home from the War, twenty-seven young 
men asked for a course in college French. The course was 
arranged, but the men found better ends for the time and so 
only seven appeared when class work began. 

“On the other hand, a very good-sized class in college Spanish 
meets regularly the fiscal year through. 

“None of the classes meet over twice a week; accounting 
and bookkeeping meet as often as that; many others take but 
one night a week. 
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“Somehow, so popular have some of these courses become 
that many members of the Knights, not ex-service men, have 
asked to join, and these are admitted, a tuition fee being 
charged. This money goes into the parent fund to promote 
the work with Ex-Soldier Sam. 

“Again, certain courses given here are not offered veterans 
elsewhere, and so we have some disabled soldiers, in training 
with Uncle Sam at the Ohio Mechanics Institute near, coming 
here for this work as well.” 

Interesting men are both the students and teachers one 
meets at St. Xavier’s. Dr. Lavell himself served through the 
War with Battery E of the 136th Field Artillery. The head 
of the work in automotive engineering was a member of the 
Battery as well. All the students, except the few tuition-men, 
are ex-soldiers, of course. One man, a young Italian, lost 
three brothers in the War beneath the flag of their King, and 
another in the American Army. He himself served aboard 
the Mount Vernon when the torpedo struck the ship, and he 
limps to class and from, with a broken ankle as a life-long 
souvenir of the encounter. 

As a rule the men are divided into classes averaging twenty- 
five members. 

There are no rules of school discipline required. The only 
trouble encountered by teachers at all comes from unavoidable 
absences. Many of the men are married ; have other calls upon 
their time. In order to minimize absence the rule is made that 
three unexcused absences mean being dropped from the course ; 
but it is rare that any absence is not excused. 

The school year is divided into two semesters. Newcomers 
may enter just before each. Otherwise no new admissions are 
made, owing to the difficulty of the beginner catching up with 
the other students in the course. 

“What were the big surprises in the work?” we asked Dr. 
Lavell, as he led from crowded class-room to class-room, the 
other evening. 

“Most of all,” he answered, without a moment’s second 
thought, “how hard most of the men work in the class. They 
come here after a hard day’s work; here, voluntarily, they 


work equally hard! 
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“Next we have been amazed at the number of men already 
well versed in the subject chosen, who come to perfect them- 
selves. Innumerable expert auto mechanics are registered 
in the classes in ignition or other work connected with the 
modern car, to learn the last details alone. 

“Similarly, one stands surprised at how much education 
of wholly other sorts most of these students had when they 
came. The most were high school graduates, many are college 
men. Almost every one has completed eight years of 
elementary school. There are a few exceptions, of course. 

“Many of these men are taking courses in English. What- 
ever may be said of those other schools, these graduates do 
feel they need to perfect themselves in this branch, and so 
English becomes one of the most popular courses taught. 

“While the average age of the student with us is twenty- 
five, it is surprising how large a per cent is well-to-do, and 
comes to school for the pure love of the learning alone.” 

The Knights of Columbus colleges for ex-service men expect 
to operate for three or four years at least. At Cincinnati 
they estimate that it costs about $20 a month to teach a man, 
or from $2.25 to $2.50 the lesson given. 

Not all these men are well-to-do, however. Not all are in 
exactly the life-time positions they desire. With many, im- 
proving themselves financially is the basis for taking certain 
courses. 

The schools do not operate placement bureaus; but their 
graduates need have little fear on this score. 

Employers of every kind and sort are coming to know that 
these schools are turning out every fiscal: year the very best 
sort of material. Good, reliable, trained material of this sort 
is never easy to find. So the mountain is coming to 
Mohammed ; the employer to the schoolroom. 


Nor is he apt to be disappointed here. 
The keynote of each K. C. course is absolute dependability, 


and men employing graduates of the school, whatsoever 
novices they may somehow seem, may feel that they can depend 


on these in all things to the end! 
Feurx J. Kocu. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Seminarian’s Manual, by Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. St. 
Charles’ College Press, Catonsville, Md. $1.50. 


Though students in major seminaries, novices in religious 
communities, even young men and women of the world have 
long had prayer books adapted to their special needs, “The 
Young Seminarian’s Manual” is the first prepared for the boy 
in the little seminary. The first part of the book contains, 
besides morning and night prayers, a different method for 
hearing Mass and a different set of acts for Holy Communion 
for each day of the week, all the familiar litanies, hymns, 
sequences and antiphons in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Sacred Heart and the Blessed Virgin and an unusually 
full collections of prayers for various intentions. The latter 
half is devoted to a series of instructions on the purpose of 
the preparatory seminary, viz., the inculcation of the natural 
and supernatural virtues which should adorn the man, the 
Christian and the priest. Based as they are on the experience 
of a member of the Sulpician community whose specialty is 
clerical education, these instructions will be found to be 
eminently practical and suggestive. 

The Manual is well arranged in its various parts, and is 
both appealing and directive in its instructions and counsels. 
Its language is clear and eloquent and abounds in Scriptural 
and classical quotations. It is a pleasure to recommend the 
book not only for the special class of students for which it is 
intended but also for those high school and college students 
who are preparing for entrance into the larger seminary. It 
will be a means of strengthening their vocation and building 
up the spirit of the future seminarian. Priests and teachers 
can find many occasions for distributing such a manual. 
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